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The Director of the Census 
announced last week that 
the total population of the 
United States, as shown by the enumera- 
tion of 1900, is 76,295,220, of which 74,- 
627,907 are contained in the forty-five 
States from which the members of the 
House of Representatives will be elected 
upon the basis of a new apportionment. 
Comparison with the total of ten years 
ago (Hawaii being included in both enu- 
merations ) shows an increase of 13,225,- 
464, or almost 21 per cent. The per- 
centage of growth in the preceding dec- 
ade was 2534, but the actual increase was 
less by three-quarters of a million. The 
official table is as follows, the third col- 
umn giving the number of Indians not 
taxed: 


The Census 
Figures 


STATES. 


1890. 
1,518,017 


California 
Colorado 


Hinele 2 coeiecdeed Sides 
Indiana 


Kentucky.... 
Louisiana 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. ......... 2,805,346 
Michigan 2,419,782 
Minnesota. ..........000- 1,751,395 
Mississippi 


376,530 
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North Carolina. 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee ........ 


Vermont......... . 
Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Total for 45 States. .. 74,627,907 


TERRITORIES, 
Alaska (estimated). .... 44,000 
Arizona ata 122,212 
District of Columbia. ... 278,718 
154,001 
391,960 
193,777 
398,245 





62,116,811 
&e 


Indian Territory ........ 

New Mexico 

Oklahoma 

Persons in the service of 
the United States sta- 
tioned abroad (estimat- 
ed) ape 

Indians, &c., on Indi 
reservations, except 
Indian Territory 


1,667,318 952,945 89,541 
The figures for Alaska are derived from 
incomplete data; all the returns for 
Alaska and for certain military organiza- 
tions stationed abroad, principally in the 
Philippines, have not yet been received. 
It will be observed that while Hawaii is 
included, neither Porto Rico nor the 
Philippines have a place in the table. The 
addition of these would increase the total 
by about 9,000,000. ‘The cost of the cen- 
sus work thus far has been $6,361,961, 
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and all the data relating to population, 
agriculture, vital statistics and manufac- 
tures have been collected. Nevada is the 
only State that shows a loss, but the de- 
crease (about 3,500) is much less‘ than 
that which was disclosed (14,500) ten 
years ago. Kansas gains about 42,000, 
or only 3 per cent.,,owing partly to emi- 
gration into Oklahoma, where the popu- 
lation has been multiplied by six and one- 
half. Nebraska gains only 10,000, or 
less than 1 per cent. Her census was 
padded in 1890. Vermont gains only 3 
per cent., Maine only 5. Pennsylvania’s 
actual increase ten years ago exceeded 
New York’s, but now New York draws 
ahead, adding 1,270,000, against Penn- 
sylvania’s gain of 1,043,000. New Jersey, 
with 30 per cent., leads all the Eastern 
States in rate of increase. The rate of 
growth during the last decade in the 
North Atlantic States was greater than 
in the Northern Central States. The per- 
centages for Minnesota, Illinois. and 
Wisconsin are above the average, but 
Iowa shows only 17, Indiana 15, Ohio 
13, and Missouri 16. The greatest in- 
crease in the South is seen in Texas (37 
per cent.), which will soon pass Missouri 
in population, and in Florida, where the 
gain has been 35 per cent. The highest 
' percentages are seen in Idaho, Montana 
and North Dakota, but the actual gain for 
the three is only about 325,000. The bor- 
der States, West Virginia excepted, show 
a rate of growth considerably below the 
average, and this is true of Arkansas and 
the Carolinas. While Washington (28 
per cent.) and Oregon (32 per cent.) show 
large gains, both the relative and the 
absolute growth of the far West has been 
less than in the decade endimg ten years 
ago. Pp 


The totals for the sev- 
eral States, as reported 
by the Census Bureau, 
will be the basis for a new apportionment 
of Representatives. The House now con- 
sists of 357 members, and these were ap- 
portioned upon a ratio of 173,901. The 
addition to the ratio was 21,989 in 1890 
and 20,487 in 1880. An increase of 
about the same number this year would 
make the ratio about 195,000 for the com- 
ing decade. But Congress may prefer a 
larger one, for even with q ratio of 200,- 


Apportionment of 
Representatives 
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ooo the number of Representatives would 
be increased by twenty, and there are 
same who think the present House is 
large enough. In recent apportionments 
the House has avoided a ratio that would 
reduce the number of Representatives 
assigned to any State. If 200,000 should 
now ‘be adopted, a strict enforcement oi 
the rule would cause a loss of one Repre- 
sentative in each of the States of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Maine and Virginia. But there 
would be a net increase of twenty seats, 
Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Pennsylvania and Texas gaining two 
each, while one would be added for each 
of the States of Arkansas, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Louisiana, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Washington and West 
Virginia. A ratio of 194,345 would 
prevent a loss in any State, but would 
swell the entire number by thirty, making 
a House of 387 members and an electoral 
college of 477 votes, instead of 447, the 
present number. As the ratio rises above 
194,345 Nebraska would be the first to 
lose a man, with Virginia second and 
Maine third. If this number should be 
chosen, Illinois, New York and Texas 
would gain three each; Minnesota, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania would gain 
two; and one additional member would 
be assigned to each of fifteen States— 
the twelve named above for the ratio of 
200,000, together with California, Iowa 
and Wisconsin. Some say that the ratio 
should be increased to 210,000, in order 
that the House may not become un- 
wieldy ; but it will probably be very diff- 
cult to adopt any ratio that would reduce 
the number of any State’s Represent- 
atives. Altho the disfranchisement of 
negro voters in several Southern States 
by constitutional provisions will undoubt- 
edly be the subject of sharp discussion 
during the debate upon the new appor- 
tionment, the policy to be pursued by the 
majority with respect to this question has 
not been made known. 


& 


The political campaign closed 
on the last day of the week 
preceding the election with 
great meetings and parades in the large 
cities. Altho the weather was very dis- 
agreeable, the Sound Money parade of 
the Republicans in New York on Sat- 


End of the 
Campaign 














urday. was a_ successful and memo- 
rable demonstration. In the rain, 
which was falling from dawn _ until 
late in the afternoon, about 100,000 
men marched up Broadway and Fifth 
avenue, the procession moving for seven 
hours past the stand where it was re- 
viewed by Governor Roosevelt. Croker, 
rejecting the advice of some of his asso- 
ciates, had caused to be displayed on nu- 
merous banners stretched across the 


- street on the line of march assertions that 


the men in the ranks were really for 
Bryan but had been compelled by their 
employers to march for McKinley. In 
the parade were thousands of profes- 
sional men and merchants; millionaires 
and workingmen marched side by side. 
In the evening there were 150 Demo- 
cratic meetings in the city. On the same 
day in Chicago there was a large parade 
of Democrats. Governor Roosevelt and 
Mr. Bryan closed their speech-making 
tours, the Governor having visited twen- 
tv-four States, traveled 21,000 miles, 
spoken 673 times, and addressed 3,000,- 
000 people. Mr. Bryan’s record was only 
a little short of these figures.. Both 
found themselves in good health at the 
end of their labors. <A letter from the 
President, addressed to a meeting held in 
a new factory at Alliance, Ohio, con- 
tained the following words: 

“T have no sympathy with those teachings 
which incite envy and hatred among our peo- 
pl. or would divide them into hostile camps. 
May this great meeting stamp with its disap- 
proval the wicked doctrine of class distinction, 
which has no place in our free government.” 
In a letter addressed to the late ex-Mayor 
Strong, concerning the Sound Money 
parade, he spoke of “ those who are incit- 
ing class hatred and discontent among 
the people of our happy country.” The 
leaders of the Democratic party contin- 
ued to assert that a majority of the votes 
cast would surely be for Mr. Bryan, and 
that his defeat could be accomplished 
only by corruption and fraud. Mr. 
Croker publicly advised Democratic vot- 
ers to congregate about the polling places 
mn the evening of election day, “ count 
noses,” and, if the returns should not tal- 
ly with such a count, to go into the poll- 
Ing places and “throw those fellows 
in charge of the returns into the 
street.”” This was approved by Chair- 


man Jones of the Democratic Committee, 
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and large rewards were offered for the 
detection of fraud by Democrats on 
guard at the polls. Ex-President Cleve- 
land again defined his position by refer- 
ring to a speech in which, after the elec- 
tion of 1896, he attacked the policy of the 
defeated party. A curiosity among the 
estimates was one in which the Anti-Im- 
perialist Committee gave McKinley only 
go electoral votes and Bryan 357. Mr. 
Debs, candidate of the Social Democrats, 
addressed a large meeting in New York, 
after a parade in which 5,000 persons took 
part. He attacked both the great parties. 
Several friends of Mr. Debs, who are be- 
lievers in the co-operative common- 
wealth, urged him to withdraw in favor 
of Bryan, but he declined to do so. Ina 
brief statement at the end of the week 
Mr. Bryan asserted that his party had 
made large gains among the workingmen 
and the farmers. On the other side, 
Chairman Hanna issued a long address 
to the public, reviewing the arguments 
of the campaign, and saying that Mr. 
Bryan, having adopted a policy of eva- 
sion and deception concerning great ques- 
tions, was appealing to the workingman 
with “ the doctrines of the anarchist,” and 
“ making as his chief allies men notorious 
for their support of vice and defiance of 
law and order.” aM 


A large majority, but not 
Coal Mines all, of the anthracite coal 

miners resumed work on 
the 29th ult. Before the end of the week 
only a few score were still unemployed. 
Some of the mine-owners did not post 
the required notices concerning the in- 
crease of Io per cent. until their miners 
had protested against their failure to do 
this by declining to enter the mines. In 
this way a final settlement affecting five 
thousand men who had been employed in 
mines near Scranton was delayed for a 
time. In two or three instances there 
were controversies over the determina- 
tion of operators to retain a few non. 
union men who had been willing to work 
during the strike. At Wilkes-Barre 
nearly 500 men after resuming work 
went on strike a second time because of 
what was alleged to be excessive docking. 
and in one or two places the laborers re- 
fused to work because the miners whom 
they assisted declined to give them an in- 
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crease of Io per cent. An agreement 
was soon reached, however, as to all these 
differences. In a mine at Edwardsville, 
near Wilkes-Barre, the resumption of 
work was marked by an explosion of 
mine gas, due to the displacement of a 
ventilator by an overturned car, and five 
miners were killed. President Mitchell 
addressed .a large audience of working- 
men in Brooklyn on the Ist inst., giving 
a history of the strike. ‘The miners were 
now asking, he said, why the railroad 
companies were allowed to own and mine 
so much coal in violation of their charters 
and the laws of Pennsylvania. Among 
the speakers was Father Ducey, who as- 
serted that “trust magnates” had no 
right to possess fine country houses 
“wrung from the blood of workingmen,” 
and declared that existing social condi- 
tions were “a perversion of all the teach- 


ings of Christ.” 
as 


eran It is reported that the Ha- 
Porto Rico V2" Council desires to issue 

bonds for a municipal loan 
of $25,000,000 at 5 per cent., the same to 
be sold at not less than 90 cents on the 
dollar, and that General Wood thinks 
that none should be sold at less than par. 
Altho the status of the Dady contract 
does not appear to have been determined, 
the announcement is made in engineering 
journals that bids for the sewering and 
paving of the city, involving an expendi- 
ture of about $8,000,000, will soon be in- 
vited, and that the plans have been pre- 
pared under the direction of Major 
Black, now Chief Engineer of the Di- 
vision of Cuba. It is said that ten of the 
delegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion are citizens of the United States, be- 
ing revolutionists who gained a residence 
in this country during the years of the 
Cuban revolt. The Foraker resolution 
concerning franchises has prevented the 
Van Horne syndicate from constructing 
a railroad from Santa Clara to Santiago. 
At the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Cuban Central Rail- 
way Company, in London, a dividend of 
5% per cent. on the preferred shares was 
declared, and the chairman expressed 
complete satisfaction with American rule 
in the island. This company has 230 
miles of road, its main line crossing the 
island from Concha to Cienfuegos. In 
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Porto Rico the people have taken a keen | 
interest in the local political campaign. 
The candidate of the Republican party 
for Delegate to Congress was Federico 
Degetau y Gonzalez, and the Federals 
had nominated Manuel R. Gatell. Among 
those nominated for the local Legislative 
Assembly there was only one American, 
Frederick L. Cornwell, a young lawyer 
of Mayaguez, formerly a resident of St. 
Louis. The two members of the Execu- 
tive Council representing the Federal 
party, Jose de Diego and Manuel Camu- 
nas, resigned some weeks ago, and in 
their places have been appointed Jose 
Guzman Banelez, a lawyer and Mayor 
of Ponce,and Jose Gomez Brioso, a prom- 
inent physician who is professor of math- 
ematics in the Institute of Porto Rico. 
On the day when they were appointed 
the Council granted to the North Ameri- 
can Company a valuable railway fran- 
chise which will permit the construction 
of 300 miles of railroad. At last ac- 
counts the leaders of the Federal party 
were still advising all their followers to 
refrain from voting at the election. The 
cases involving the constitutional power 
of the Government to collect duties on 
imports from Porto Rico will be heard 
by the Supreme Court in Washington on 


January 7th. 
& 


The Protestant mission- 
aries in the Philippines 
find themselves, accord- 
ing to the description of one of them, in 
a somewhat peculiar position. There is 
the Church at home urgently anxious for 
their success, while officials are hesitant 
as to whether they are not going to 
“complicate matters,” and on the whole 
would be rather glad if they kept away, 
in which they are cordially supported by 
the Roman Catholic priests. In the is- 
lands there is a very small element, 
“ scarcely one out of over 2,000” who is 
antagonistic. The great majority either 
do not care or are anxious to study and 
understand the new religion or are Prot- 
estants already. At Iloilo the mission 
work commenced very _ successfully. 
Then came the priests, who put studying 
English under the ban of the Church and 
gave out that the Americans would soon 
return to their own country and that then 
all Protestants would be killed. The 
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missionary is thus expected by the na- 
tives to inaugurate an entirely new era of 
peace and prosperity; is looked upon as 
an unavoidable nuisance by certain offi- 
cials and as a pronounced enemy by the 
priesthood. As a matter of fact he asks 
for no more favors from Government 
than are granted to whisky dealers or 
brewers. And more and more the Gov- 
ernment is recognizing this position and 
giving them the treatment which they ac- 
cord to all American citizens. That there 
is a deep unrest among the people is re- 
peatedly manifest. Thus a mid-week 
service opened:at [loilo brought together 
a much larger number of men than was 
anticipated. Another sign is the grow- 
ing hesitancy about accepting the super- 
stitions fostered by the instructors and 
leaders of the people as means for retain- 
ing their hold upon them. Probably the 
most serious difficulty arises from the dis- 
sipation and worse fostered by so many 
foreigners, and the difficulties of securing 
good government under the system which 
has been in vogue. Notwithstanding all 
these difficulties advance is being made, 
and it is firmly believed that with a purer 
government there will be greater re- 
ligious freedom, and with greater re- 
ligicus freedom will come a truer con- 
ception of religious life. 


ed 


Last week marked the 
consummation of the 
union of the Free and 
United Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land. The formal union was accom- 
plished with a ceremony that was im- 
posing notwithstanding the rain. About 
3,000 ministers took part, and the at- 
tendant crowds cheered them repeatedly 
as the two processions marched from 
their respective halls to the Royal Insti- 
tution and then to Waverley Market, 
when the General Assembly of the United 
Free Church was-~-constituted. There 
were present, besides the ministers of the 
two bodies, the Earl of Aberdeen, Dr. 
Joseph Parker, Dr. John Watson and 
delegates from a number of countries. 
The Moderator of the new assembly is 
Dr. Robert Rainy, to whose initiative and 
energy the union is so largely due. Dur- 
ing the last few weeks there has devel- 
oped not a little opposition, and a small 
minority met at the same time in a sep- 
arate hall and constituted a Free Church 
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Assembly. The statistics of the two bodies 
are as follows: Ministers, Free Church, 
1,149; United Church, 637, combined, 
1,786; congregations, Free Church, 
1,112; United, 594, combined, 1,706; 
communicants, Free Church, 296,089; 
United, 199,089, combined, 495,178. The 
General Assembly of this United Free 
Church meets this week in Edinbuggh on 
October 31st. There remain in Scotland 
3 other Presbyterian Churches, the Es- 
tablished Church of the kingdom, with 
1,560 ministers, 1,374 parishes and 648,- 
478 communicants, larger thus than these 
two churches that have combined. There 
are also the Synod of United Original 
Seceders, a smali body with 3,769 com- 
municants, and the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland, still smaller, 
with 1,040 communicants. There has 
been some anticipation of a withdrawal 
from the new united body of some into 
the Established Church, and also there 
have been suggestions that the Estab- 
lished Church might join hands with the 
Episcopal Church, but of this there ap- 
pears to be little immediate prospect. 


ad 


One of the most signifi- 
cant facts of the time is 
the attention being given 
in Europe to the question of Sunday rest 
for employees. ‘Three years ago an In- 
ternational Congress on the subject was 
held at Brussels followed this year by 
another in connection with the Paris Ex- ~ 
position. The attention given to it by 
the Paris journals and the membership 
indicate the hold the question has on the 
public mind. The presiding officer, 
Serenger, was a member of the French 
Senate and Institute, and among the dele- 
gates were representatives of various as- 
sociations and industries, as well as of 
several of the States of Europe. The dis- 
cussions took up the various phases of 
the question in relation to manufactures, 
commerce, transportation, public service ; 
but the point that occupied far more at- 
tention than any other in the Congress 
was that of legislative intervention for 
the protection of the Sunday rest. On 
the one hand, delegates from Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Great Britain and 
Switzerland, where Sunday laws are now 
enferced to a greater or less extent, urged 
the justice and necessity of such inter- 
vention to protect the rights of the great 
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majority in any branch of business 
against the selfish competition of the few, 
on the principle so generally accepted in 
this country that the liberty of rest for 
each depends upon a law of rest for all, 
while on the other hand all such legisla- 
tion was earnestly opposed, especially by 
the French members of the Congress, as 
involving infringement of personal lib- 
erty. It was urged by them that after 
all such laws could not be enforced, ex- 
cept so far as they accorded with the cus- 
toms and convictions of the people, and 
that reliance for the procuring of Sun- 
day rest must be placed upon the good 
will of employers. It was conceded, 
however, by both sides, that it was the 
duty of the State to set the example of 
according Sunday rest to all engaged in 
the public service, save in cases of real 
necessity. This question (which seemed 
for a time likely to divide the Congress) 
was finally settled by the adoption of a 
resolution affirming the right of the civil 
law to intervene in favor of the Sunday 
rest, but refraining from expressing any 
judgment as to the application of this 
principle in different countries; the cir- 
cumstances of each country must be left 
to decide as to whether and to what ex- 
tent the State should thus intervene. 


o 


*“* Unchurchly Theology ” 
in Germany 


The contention 
has often been 
made that in 
Germany there is a deep gulf fixed be- 
tween the official and confessional the- 
ology of the Protestant Church at large 
and the teachings of the liberal theolo- 
gians in the university faculties, so that 
the latter, who are intrusted with the 
training of the future pastors for the 
congregations at large, do not represent, 
but in their neological teachings mis- 
represent, the creed of the Church. One 
of the most remarkable and typical ut- 
terances in this respect has recently come 
from the pen of Professor Kriiger, the 
church historian of Giessen, in the popu- 
lar organ of liberal theological thought, 
in which the right of destructive and 
anti-churchly theology, because it is 
“ scientific,” is vigorously maintained. 
His words are these: ; 

“ First and foremost I openly confess that 
I regard my own work as an academic teacher 


as unchurchly. It is unchurchly also in this 
sense, that when I am engaged in my re- 
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searches I never dream of asking if my re- 
sults are or are not pleasing to the church, or 
if she regards her interests as damaged by 
these results or by the methods that are em- 
ployed in these investigations. 1 cannot ex- 
actly say that her feelings in this matter have 
absolutely no influence on me, but I never al- 
low such considerations to have even_ the 
slightest influence on my work. Indeed, I am 
inclined to go even further, and I regard this 
as the main matter—namely, that I consider the 
real work of the academic teacher to consist 
in something that at first sight must frighten 
the church. Our real work consists, first of 
all, in the calling to endanger souls.” 

In explanation of this strong expres- 
sion Professor Kriiger declares that uni- 
versity theology is bound to destroy the 
traditional and inherited views of the 
theological student with the object of 
building up upon these ruins a structure 
that is reared by scientific methods and 
materials. He adds: 

“No religious conception or idea, whether it 
be found in the Bible or in the Confessions, can 
claim-to be absolutely authoritative for all 
times, and consequently not for our age. It 
is the calling of theological professors inten- 
tionally to shake their hearers in their naif 
faith, to lead them into doubt, and there are 
those who on this dangerous way are lost. 
Hence it is our task to endanger souls.” 


This new application of the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest and the abso- 
lute emancipation of the university the- 
ology from that of the Church at large in 
Germany, which has been a fixed fact of 
the religious life of that country ever 
since the Apostolicum controversy six 
years ago, when the Apostles’ Creed was 
to be dropped by the Churches because 
no longer in harmony with the results of 
scientific theology, has aroused a power- 
ful counter agitation in the ranks of the 
ministry and laity, and has compelled the 
Government to appoint certain positive 
and conservative men to liberal faculties 
where they were not wanted by the other 
members. Such professors, in response 
to popular demand, have been appointed 
to Bonn, to Marburg, to Tiibingen, and 
elsewhere. The latest addition to these 
ranks is Professor Konig, now in Bonn. 


a 


The British od British Cabinet _ 
Cabinet* een reorganized, with, 
however, no changes of 

great note. Lord Salisbury, acting, it is 
said, under positive orders of his physi- 
cian, withdraws from his Foreign Office 
but retains the Premiership and assumes 
























the position of Lord Privy Seal. The 
apparent reason for this is that in with- 
drawing from the Foreign Office he gives 
up his salary of $25,000, and there is no 
salary attached to the Premiership. The 
same salary belongs to the Privy Seal po- 
sition, while at the same time the duties 
are slight. The Marquis of Lansdowne, 
who has been Secretary of State for War, 
takes the Foreign Office and is himself 
succeeded in the War Department by the 
Right Hon. William Brodrick. There is 
achange in the Home Department, Mr. 
Ritchie, the present President of the 
Board of Trade, succeeding Sir M. 
White Ridley, and Lord Selborne is 
made First Lord of the Admiralty. There 
is comparatively little comment on these 
lifferent changes. Mr. Brodrick is wel- 
comed to the War Office as a capable and 
dhicient organizer, altho a good many 
firm that the reformation needed in 
that department will never be secured 
wtil Lord Kitchener is put in charge, on 
the ground that he is the only man who 
ures nothing for place or title and does 
what he thinks right without any refer- 
ence to the quality of people who 
may be interested in his action. Mr. 
brodrick has the advantage of consider- 
ible experience in the War Department. 
He was Financial Secretary to the War 
Utice for six years and Under Secretary 
ir War for six years longer, and since 
i898 has been Under Secretary of State 
br Foreign Affairs. The most of com- 
ent attaches to the appointment of Lord 
lansdowne as Foreign Secretary and is 
ot the most part unfavorable. This is 
specially in view of the scandals con- 
nected with the department under his 
alministration, altho others point to his 
wcellent administration both in Canada 
aid India as indicating what he will do 
infer different circumstances. Lord 
‘lisbury apparently has great faith in 
lin and cares very little for the criti- 
sms of his conduct of the War Office. 
Many look upon him as purely an alter 
x0 to Lord Salisbury, and believe that it 
Nill be a continuance of the Salisbury 
'gime, the secretary simply registering 
He policy which will be guided by the 
Femier. Mr. Chamberlain’s continuance 
nthe Colonial Office is accepted on 
vty hand as. inevitable, and since the 
inclusion of the campaign he appears 
bhave practically dropped out of sight. 
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There appears to be a re- 
crudescence of Carlism in 
Spain. Several bands have 
appeared recently in the neighborhood of 
Barcelona, and there was quite a conflict 
between them and the military. Three 
priests have been arrested in the city, 
their quarters searched and important 
documents found, indicating that an ex- 
tensive movement, which had _ been 
planned for a couple of weeks later, had 
broken out prematurely. Elsewhere 
there are reports of disturbance, and 
troops have been ordered to proceed to 
Catalonia at a moment’s notice, while 
prominent Carlists, as General Solivar, 
the Duke of Solferino and others, have 
been arrested or are under surveillance. 
In one of the attacks it was evidently the 
purpose of the band to seize the municipal 
treasury. The Madrid Government an- 
nounces that the movement is on the de- 
cline, and is limited to the mountains near 
Berga, where the bands are already flee- 
ing before the Government troops. Paris 
advices, however, assert that the bands 
are more numerous than at first an- 
nounced. The Liberal and Republican 
press declare that the vitality of the 
movement is due to the freedom allowed 
the religious orders, and that the lower’ 
clergy are implicated in the movement. 
The Pope, however, has expressed his 
disapproval of it, and urged obedience to 
the Government. The disturbances re- 
sulting from the heavy taxation are prob- 
ably at the foundation of the dissatisfac- 
tion, and the recent changes in the minis- 
try offer an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of hostility. Altho General Weyler 
and his party are, in appearance, cordial 
supporters of the dynasty, there is some 
suspicion that they might ally themselves 
with the Carlists should they deem it for 
their advantage. 
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One of the most prominent 
facts brought out during the 
disturbances in China has been 
the high character of the Japanese troops. 
In the battle of Tientsin, in the march ° 
to Peking, they led the van and 
bore the brunt of the fight. English 
and American officers are enthusiastic in 
their praise, and say they will compare 
favorably with any soldiers in the allied 
armies in endurance, bravery and good 
marksmanship, In discipline they take 
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the lead, and in equipment are fully on a 
par with others. Instances of individual 
bravery are given on’every hand. One 
is referred to, in which, after several ef- 
forts to blow up the gate of Tientsin, 
each of which was foiled by the ability of 
the Chinese to cut the fuse,a Japanese sol- 
dier lighted it in face of the almost cer- 
tainty of destruction. That he escaped 
is no diminishing of his valor. But it is 
not only in the ordinary soldierly quali- 
ties that the Japanese have excelled. 
They have been noted for their courtesy 
and consideration. The reports of out- 
rages upon the Chinese are chiefly against 
the Russians and Germans, the Japanese 
figuring to only a limited degree in them. 
So, too, at home. Every opportunity has 
been improved for courtesy to the foreign 
troops. Military hospitals have been 
opened freely and the Japanese Red 
Cross Society has assisted wounded for- 
eigners equally with wounded Japanese. 
So, too, those who have found refuge 
in Japan from the disturbances in China 
have received most cordial welcome, and 
in Nagasaki the Governor and other 
prominent officials and residents formed 
themselves into an association for the 
purpose of providing entertainment and 
pleasure for all refugees and sick soldiers 
in that port. Large tents and good dress- 
ing sheds were erected, and boats were 
provided for an excursion each day. 
Another association, calling itself “ The 
Welcome Society,” assists travelers from 
the West to see the best of Japan, and 
has frequently extended valuable courte- 
sies to refugees and American soldiers 
from Manila as well as from China. It 
has secured discounts on railway fares, 
provided good handbooks, and in many 
ways made it for the comfort and profit 
of visitors to be with them. The signifi- 
cance of all this is increased by the fact 
of the very recent enttance of the empire 
into association with Western nations. 
To many Japan is still a pagan coun- 
try, and that fact emphasizes the charac- 
teristics referred to. 


There has been no great 
change in any particular in 
the situation in China. The 
punitive expeditions of the Powers con- 
tinue and are attended with an unexam- 
pled degree of severity. Outrages, mur- 
ders and looting are rife on every hand, 
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and the stories that come, especially with 
regard to the conduct of the Russian, 
German and French troops, are almost 
beyond belief. At Paoting fu an investi- 
gation was held as to the persons respon- 
sible for the fearful outrages upon the 
foreigners there, and several of the high 
Chinese officials have been condemned to 
death, including the Governor, the pro- 
vincial treasurer and the judge. The 
execution of the sentence has been put 
into the hands of General von Waldersee, 
Commander-in-Chief. It is reported that 
the allies at Paoting fu destroyed the tem- 
ple where the missionaries and others 
were imprisoned prior to their execution, 
also the city wall and gate near the place 
of execution, and burned the towers, thus 
disgracing the city. There has been an- 
other expedition to the imperial tombs, 
and they have been occupied by French, 
German, Italian and English troops, ap- 
parently without fighting. In Peking it- 
self there continues to be a good deal of 
iooting in the city, and everywhere there 
is a condition of terrorism and devasta- 
tion. The negotiations for peace remain 
in status quo. The commission at Pe- 
king is not yet entirely ready to act, and 
the Chinese themselves seem to be uncer- 
tain. There are reports that the Viceroy 
of Nankin, Liu Kun Yi, and the Viceroy 
of Hankau, Chang Chi Tung, have been 
added to the number of imperial commis- 
sioners. The court remains apparently 
at Singan fu, but in a very dilapidated 
condition. The stories of the flight of 
the court indicate great demoralization, 
and the whole Government appears to be 
disorganized. While recognizing the 
legitimacy of the credentials of the Chi- 
nese Commisisoners the European Com- 
missioners are hesitant about proceeding 
unless the Emperor at least should return 
to Peking. The Empress Dowager 1s 
not at all willing to return, fearful lest 
she will not be protected by the Powers. 
The Emperor himself seems to be uncer- 
tain as to his course. The foreign Gov- 
ernments have made the French note the 
basis of their action, but certain forms 
are still to be gone through, so that the 
full arrangements for peace negotiatio 

are not yet complete. The Anglo-Ger 

man agreement has been accepted om 
every hand, altho the Russian papers loo 

askance at the last article, and intimatt 
that it is scarcely worthy of their notice 
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The Military Government of Manila. 
By Harold Martin, 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


N September first and before these 
words are published the Ameri- 
can Civil Commission will have 

assumed the legislative control of Philip- 
pine affairs. This coming change may 
briefly be defined as follows: On that 
date the Civil Commission will become 
the legislative body of the islands, with 
powers to levy taxes, and it will alone 
have power, by means of appropriation, 
to disburse money from the Insular 
Treasury ; it will establish a judicial and 
an educational system, and it will pass all 
laws; the Commission will act in an 
executive capacity in the appointment of 
men to fill all civil positions throughout 
the archipelago, and this includes the 
naming of judges, of officials of the ed- 
ucational department and of the offi- 
cials, pending election, in municipal cor- 
porations which it will be the business of 
the Commission to establish. General 
MacArthur will remain the executive 
head of the Government, to enforce the 
laws the Commission passes and to con- 
duct the Government in accordance with 
them until such time as the Commission 
recommends to the President the appoint- 
ment of a Civil Governor. The Com- 
mission will in due time establish a civil 
municipal Government for Manila, and 
Americans, foreigners and the more in- 
telligent element of the Filipinos here re- 
siding are greatly relieved at the ap- 
proaching prospect of an end to mili- 
tary rule in the Philippine capital. 

The government of Manila by the 
army has not been pleasant for the in- 
habitants of this city, and I believe the 
teason therefor to be that the military 
system of municipal administration 
lorces upon its servants the appearance 
of scant and even discourteous con- 
‘ideration of the legitimate needs and de- 
sires of the people governed. Civilians, 
be they Americans or foreigners, do not 
‘njoy being controlled in the arbitrary, 
lf-sufficient and rigid manner in which 
the officers of a regiment are wont to con- 
trol and mete out justice to the men they 


command. The military system now in 
vogue has forced our officers to proceed 
in the governing of Manila with that 
same mental attitude they would right- 
fully adopt in controlling a camp of men 
who had sworn to obey their orders. A 
civilian community does not enjoy being 
governed like a regiment, and the fact 
that army officers in municipal affairs are 
accountable for their actions to their su- 
periors only has not been conducive to 
the best of feelings nor led these men to 
a too great consideration of the wishes 
of the people they control. I do not be- 
lieve the military have always purposely 
been inconsiderate of the people they gov- 
erned; I think General MacArthur has 
carefully considered their wants, needs 
and requests. The dissatisfaction | re- 
fer to kas arisen from the fact that the 
military way of governing and adminis- 
tering the affairs of a city is of necessity, 
because of its method, one calculated to 
lead the people to believe they are not be- 
ing considered. In legislating for Ma- 
nila it is as necessary to act with a show 
of consideration and tact as it is to act at 
all; an identical measure, if enacted dip- 
lomatically and with understanding, will 
carry a much better effect than if done 
in the present brusque and military way. 
So civilians in Manila to-day hopefully 
await the Commission to bring them re- 
lief from the hardship of military con- 
trol resulting from the above set forth 
conditions. 

As an offset and excuse for these con- 
ditions it has been argued by army men 
that we are now in time of war in these 
islands, that war measures must be taken 
in Manila as elsewhere, and that war is 
never replete with pleasant experiences. 
We have been in Manila over two years 
and for twelve months past there has 
been no reason nor collection of reasons 
or circumstances or conditions to render 
impossible or impracticable the establish- 
ment of a local civil administration, 
either by Americans or Americans and 
Filipinos, sustained by a good and clean 
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police force and the whole backed by the 
bayonets of our troops should necessity 
arise. 

The facts that the present administra- 
tion of civil affairs by army officers is 
temporary, that these officers have known 
they will sooner or later be relieved in 
their work by a civil force, that it can 
safely be said the majority of men out 
here look forward to and desire the time 
when they can return to the United 
States, have tended to bring little real 
interest to the work in hand and results 
have suffered in consequence. No one 
can give his best effort to uninteresting 
and temporary work, and affairs out here 
call for the best effort of our best men. 
No matter how the question is considered 
at home, the retention of these islands is 
to-day unpopular with the majority of in- 
dividual Americans who must live out 
here. They put up with the Philippines 
as an unpleasant feature of their duty, 
hoping the while for speedy relief. 

The Provost-Marshal of Manila is the 
inilitary head of the municipality, and 
the various branches of the Provost-Mar- 
shal’s department indicate what duties 
our officers have had to undertake in 
municipal governing. The Provost-Mar- 
shal is Mayor; under him is a Depart- 
ment of Sanitation, or Board of Health; 
a Department of Law, or Municipal At- 
torney; a Department of City Illumina- 
tion; a Department of Education; a Pay- 
master’s Department controlling the City 
Treasury and all receipts and disburse- 
ments; a Police Department and a Se- 
cret Service Bureau; a Department of 
Inspection, to which are referred all com- 
plaints and matters to be investigated for 
preliminary report; the Department of 
the City Engineer; a Department of Li- 
cens?s, one of Public Charities, one of 
Prison Records, a Street Cleaning and 
Disinfecting and Fire Department, and I 
believe that is all. The Department of 
Internal Revenue is insular as well as 
municipal, and has eighty-five subde- 
partments throughout the islands. The 
Post Office is under a civilian head and 
is subject to the indirect control of the 
military authorities. This list gives some 
idea of the component parts of the old 
Spanish system of city government taken 
up and administered by the army. Our 
officers have to do many things outside 
of what reasonably may be expected 
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from a soldier, and in most cases these 
unexpected duties have been well per- 
formed. When speaking of the civil 
work our officers have undertaken, it 
should be borne in mind that they have 
always acted under superior orders and 
that the military system and method of 
doing things is hard and fast and must 
be followed; the system and method are 
both inadequate and unsatisfactory to 
commerce and business, yet they are the 
only ones the army may use. 

I have written of a very general dis- 
content with the military Government of 
Manila because this Government was mil- 
itary in its severity, brusqueness and ap- 
parent lack of consideration. Incom- 
petence, bungling, corruption, grievous 
mistakes and general delay are other fea- 
tures of administration which have added 
to the existing measure of dissatisfaction. 
In this respect the most flagrant exam- 
ples, and consequently the easiest to get 
evidence on, are to be found in the native 
police and the native courts, the Custom 
House and the matter of harbor trans- 
portation and lighterage and the man- 
agement of the Manila-Dagupan Rail- 
road. 

As I have before said, the fact that 
those army officers and civilians to-day 
administering the several city depart- 
ments are accountable to the military 
authority alone makes it impossible for 
the community at large to learn what is 
being done in any branch of municipal 
work. The taxpayers of this city have 
not even the slim satisfaction of knowing 
what is done with the money they are 
continually paying into American coffers. 
If the community of Manila were given 
an accounting as to the disposition of in- 
sular funds, if the authorities would con- 
descend to give the people a budget set- 
ting forth what moneys had been col- 
lected by taxation, license fees and ctts- 
tom imposts, there would follow some 
light on the interior workings of the gov- 
erning authority and the taxpaying peo- 
ple would be pleased. To-day they say 
we have been drawing revenue from the 
islands and this city for two years, and 
they who pay this revenue have no idea 
what is done with their money. And 
they are beginning to question the mat- 
ter among themselves and to wonder at 
the attitude of secrecy and mystery main- 
tained on this question by the authorities. 
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The doings of his superior officer are of 
no concern to the soldier, but the doings 
of the administrators of a community are 
of decided concern to the community ad- 
ministered. If the people were given a 
balance sheet of insular funds they could 
determine to their own satisfaction 
whether any of this money had been ill 
spent. The fact that no such accounting 
has been made has thrown several city 
departments directly or indirectly open 
to continued criticism; were the desired 
balance sheet given to the public the 
charges of corruption to-day made by 
many might then be impossible to sus- 
tain. 

The native police force of Manila com- 
prises 478 Filipinos, including officers, 
and they are notoriously corrupt in that 
theyaccept money to protect criminalsand 
law breakers. Gambling is an apparent- 
ly inborn instinct to every Filipino, and 
gambling is against Manila’s laws. Yet 
gambling goes on all over the city and 
there are scores of gamblers ready to 
swear to having paid the police for pro- 
tection, if they, in turn, be protected from 
subsequent police retaliation. Filipino 
and Spanish clubs where gambling is 
the principal pastime exist openly, and 
Chinamen run innumerable  fantan 
games, while policemen patrol the streets 
outside their dens. A captain of native 
police, recently assassinated in Manila, is 
openly alleged to have had no other 
source of income except his modest sal- 
ary; yet he lived in great affluence and 
style, kept a stable full of horses and 
more than one mistress and was able to 
lose several thousand dollars at play in 
one night. Here is an authentic example 
of this captain’s methods; he permitted a 
certain native to run a gambling house 
for eight dollars a day, but soon raised 
the price of protection to fifteen dollars ; 
the gambler declared there was no money 
in the job at the price and discontinued 
his game and his payments. Later the 
captain raided the supposed game and 
was deeply chagrined to find the ex- 
gambler and three friends seated around 
a bottle of beer, listening to music, and 
no signs of gambling. The captain per- 
ceived a profitless night’s work, but, be- 
Ing rich in expedient, he forced the four 
men present to empty their pockets to 
him, and he thereby carried away a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. The next morn- 
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ing he turned in to the proper authority 
thirty dollars as confiscated by his men 
at a gambling game. Complaint against 
the captain was immediately made and 
substantiated by very good evidence, but 
the matter was pigeonholed and no ac- 
tion taken. Charges of gross corruption 
and malfeasance in office were placed 
against this police captain by an Ameri- 
can army officer, at that time acting as 
Judge of the Inferior Provost Courts; 
these charges were also pigeonholed, and 
the officer preferring them was trans- 
ferred to another field of duty, where he 
could not prove so troublesome. The 
captain in question was, among other 
things, a most valuable and efficient of- 
ficer and could ill be spared from his 
work. Yet his continued presence in 
American employ was a daily example 
of corruption under the American ad- 
ministration of the city and had its con- 
sequent bad influence upon the balance 
of the police force and upon the inhab- 
itants of Manila at large. 

Closely allied to the police force in 
methods of extortion are the native in- 
ferior courts, administered by four Fil- 
ipino justices of the peace. The estab- 
lishment and maintenance of this local 
judiciary has been carefully supervised 
by the Secretary to the Military Gov- 
ernor, who at one time had much faith in 
their honesty and efficiency. But to-day 
they have fallen into disrepute—one of 
their number has been removed from of- 
fice under criminal proceedings which 
may eventually bring him to prison. All 
four justices are notoriously corrupt. Ac- 
cording to the system of bookkeeping 
and checks prevailing in the Provost- 
Marshal’s office in Manila, these judges 
should send in daily to the proper desig- 
nated American authority all fines col- 
lected by them in their courts, and it is es- 
timated that together the four justices 
collect five thousand dollars, Mexican, 
in fines each month. As a matter of fact 
these native judges send in less than a 
hundred dollars each month and divert 
the balance of their collections to their 
own uses. This has been going on for 
months past. There is evidence, and 
plenty of it, that these judges are in the 
habit, of compromising with petty offend- 
ers without trial by taking money from 
them in exchange for their freedom. It 
is a further well known fact that during 
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a period of eight months 59 prisoners, 
sentenced to imprisonment by these na- 
tive judges, were started from the court 
rooms. to the prison and never arrived 
there. They were in charge of Ameri- 
can soldiers in some cases, and of native 
policemen in others; they were not killed 
en route, but they were given their free- 
dom in exchange for cash, and the sys- 
tem of checks was at that time so imper- 
fect that their non-arrival at the prison 
was not officially noticed until an inves- 
tigation of the matter was made. Cases 
wherein trial has long been delayed with- 
out cause before these courts are com- 
mon and the local press are continually 
citing examples of the farcical methods, 
corruption and unjust decisions of these 
native judges. The facts I have stated 
above have long been known to the mili- 
tary authorities, both to General Otis and 
to General MacArthur, yet neither has 
ever taken effective steps to remedy this 
evil, which so directly affects the common 
people, and the continuance of which 
tends daily to dissatisfy the thinking ele- 
ment of the inhabitants of Manila with 
the military administration, as well as to 
shatter their belief in our much heralded 
clean and good government. And in this 
latter result lies the deplorable effect of 
corruption and maladministration. We 
do not talk the Tagalog tongue; few of 
the natives talk Spanish well, and the ma- 
jority not at all, so we get no close con- 
tact nor understanding with them and 
we fail to realize how closely the com- 
mon people watch each and every one of 
our official actions and draw their own 
conclusions therefrom. We have cried 
to them: “ We will give you a clean and 
good government” until the words are 
become a habit and we can hardly speak 
officially without using them. Yet the 
two branches of the municipal adminis- 
tration of this city that most directly 
reach and touch the common people are 
wofully corrupt, incompetent and dishon- 
est, and the result of the contrast which 
is thereby forced to the minds of super- 
stitious and unreasonable natives, none 
too well disposed toward us at best, is al- 
most disastrous to the great work of win- 
ning the confidence and affection of the 
Filipinos. 
The matter of unloading vessels in 
Manila Bay, and that of imposts on im- 
ports, affect every merchant in town, and 
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through them the consumers of what 
these merchants handle for sale. The in- 
competence which is manifest in the do- 
ings of the men who administer the Cus- 
tom House and control the unloading of 
ships in the harbor, due partly to their 
lack of business ability and understand- 
ing and partly to the necessity of doing 
their work according to army rules 
and regulations, has resulted in shippers 
very materially increasing freight rates 
to Manila in order to protect themselves 
against losses incurred by their vessels 
while in this port because of the endless 
and incalculable delays in getting mer- 
chandise from ship to shore. In support 
of this statement I will cite one instance: 
The steamer freight rate on a can of ker- 
osene oil from New York to Manila has 
gone from thirty cents to eighty cents, 
gold, within two months; the same rate 
by sailing vessel for the same case of oil 
has risen ten cents, gold, also within two 
months, which latter increase advances 
the cost of getting a small ship load of oil 
out here by $6,000, gold. These rates 
are advanced because shippers know by 
experience what to expect at Manila, and 
I think it constitutes the strongest kind 
of a condensed arraignment against the 
administration of this port. And the 
consumers pay to merchants and ship- 
pers the cost of this increase in transpor- 
tation. 

Such conditions here at Manila arise 
from a variety of reasons: from the end- 
les swirl of red tape with which the mili- 
tary have to surround their dealings with 
businéss men, details of which would 
cover pages, and in my note books I have 
dozens of examples which brevity pre- 
vents my using. Also from the fact that 
we are proceeding in custom and harbor 
matters under former Spanish rules, con- 
fused by the application of army regula- 
tions. The Spanish rules were good and 
adequate for the conditions existing when 
they were framed, but to-day, in view of 
the new and greater requirements, they 
are a distinct hindrance to commerce. 
There are not nearly enough lighters for 
unloading purposes in the bay, and the 
customs warehouses have, up to this 
present month, been utterly inadequate. 
Government property, material and stores 
take precedence in transportation over all 
individual interests, and here commerce 
again gets the small end of it. The rent- 
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al of lighters is abnormally high, and be- 
cause of the lack of facilities for unload- 
ing, they are often kept waiting in front 
of the Government custom warehouses 
for weeks at a time for chances to dis- 
charge their cargoes. I know of one 
steamer with eight hundred tons of 
freight to unload at Manila being kept 
here nineteen days to do it, demurrage 
piling up at the rate of $350, gold, a day; 
I know of another consignment of goods 
which arrived here June 16th and only 
got into the Custom House on July 14th. 

In short, an inadequate system, poor 
facilities, red tape, a necessary observ- 
ance of army rules and a resultant lack 
of consideration of commercial needs and 
veneral mismanagement of the port have 
brought about these increased freight 
rates to Manila. When I speak of in- 
competence and mismanagement I make 
no personal reference to the men to-day 
in charge of the customs and harbor 
transportation; I know they are work- 
ing hard and doing all they can to help 
matters and that they must obey su- 
perior orders and observe regulations. 
The incompetence and mismanagement 
are seen when it is realized that we have 
been here two years and have yet done 
so little to improve conditions along the 
water front. And the fact that for two 
years we have been collecting a high 
Spanish tax on all goods entering Ma- 
nila, to be devoted to improving harbor 
facilities, and have done practically noth- 
ing with the very large sum of money 
thus derived, does not add to the content 
of the taxpaying community. 

When speaking of custom imports and 
tariff one can easily drift into a dis- 
cussion as to whether the Philippines are 
a part of the United States, whether the 
constitution follows the flag, whether 
American goods should be taxed or free 
ofduty at this port,and so on, ad infinitum. 
I think it sufficient to say in this respect 
that the duties on all imports into Ma- 
nila are comparatively high. Here is an 
extreme example: A case of canned to- 
matoes goes into the Custom House cost- 
Ing $3.50, Mexican, freights paid to Ma- 
nila. The Custom House values the case 
at $24, on a basis of one dollar for each 
kilo of weight, and begins by charging 
20 per cent. of this valuation, or $4.80, as 
a specific duty on canned tomatoes; then 
10 per cent. of the specific duty, or 48 
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cents, for harbor charges; then 8 per 
cent. of the valuation of $24, or $1.92, 
for commercial improvement, and then 
25 cents as a landing charge and for 
conduction. The $3.50 case of tomatoes 
is now worth $11 in Manila, or an in- 
crease of 215 per cent., and the consumer 
pays this advance to the merchant. A 
few months ago it took an importer from 
two to four weeks to get a consignment 
of goods through the Custom House 
(this in addition to the delay in getting 
the same goods from ship to shore), but 
I am to-day assured that, owing to the in- 
creased facilities of new warehouses, 
merchandise is now dispatched by the 
Government in a week or ten days. 

Looking over my note books I find rec- 
ords of several other matters that could 
well go into this article. I will briefly 
refer to a few of them. Taxpayers are 
wondering why a big cold storage plant 
for army use, now in course of construc- 
tion at Manila, should be paid for out of 
Philippine funds. 

There has been much complaint of the 
department of the city Veterifary Bu- 
reau, which also controls the quarantin- 
ing and slaughtering of cattle. A man 
who until lately was head of this depart- 
ment has been tried in the Superior Pro- 
vost Court indirectly charged with com- 
plicity in a dishonest horse deal ; the court 
acquitted him, but the man in question al- 
most immediately left the islands. 

Perhaps the most profitable of the 
smaller municipal industries is the 
slaughter house. It costs the city $13,- 
000, Mexican, a year to operate this in- 
stitution, which takes in by slaughter fees 
$91,000 a year. Here is an unreasonable 
profit of 600 per cent. levied on a neces- 
sity of daily life—namely, the consump- 
tion of meat. 

The Board of Health started a crusade 
against the manufacturers of adulterated 
and impure liquors; every distillery in the 
city with the exception of one was closed | 
up and the owners disciplined. The dis- 
tiller whose business was not molested 
is almost as prime a favorite with the 
powers that be to-day as he was with the 
former Otis régime, and the fact that he 
was allowed to run his distillery night 
and day, thus making large profits while 
his competitors were forced by the au- 
thorities to be idle, created much discon- 
tent. No one ever advanced the argu 
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ment that the favored man’s liquors were 
better or purer than any one’s else, and it 
was only by constant and persistent ref- 
erence to the fact that the military Gov- 
ernment was showing favoritism that 
the counsel for the manufacturers of ob- 
jectionable liquors obtained for his clients 
a modified and reasonable sentence. The 
officer on the Board of Health who en- 
ergetically conducted the prosecutions 
against these distillers, and who wanted 
no distinctions made between A and B, 
has since been relieved from duty and 
sent home. 

Then there was the matter of the con- 
trol of the Manila~-Dagupan Railroad 
when in military hands. This is an old 
story, however, as several months ago 
this railroad was handed back to the 
owners, who now operate it. The rail- 
road was not well managed, and was a 
fruitful source of incomes, small and 
large, to the Americans directly con- 
nected with its operation. 

Charges have been made against the 
administration of the Manila Department 
of Licenses. I believe these charges were 
filed first at Washington, and from 
Washington they were referred to the 
Military Governor here, and by this last 
authority they were forwarded to the 
office of the Provost-Marshal. This 
was several months ago and there has 
yet been no investigation into the depart- 
ment in question. 

All these things, familiar to the people 
of this city, tend to create dissatisfaction 
with American rule, and a certain class 
of Filipinos are not slow to fasten upon 
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each and every mistake our authorities 
have made and use it to discredit, among 
their countrymen, our efforts toward our 
much talked of good and clean govern- 
ment. A collection of facts like these 
here set down constitute a powerful fea- 
ture of agitation against our- control, and 
there are plenty of Filipinos smart 
enough and vindictive enough to use 
them for all there is in them. 

And in view of the foregoing, Manila 
looks forward hopefully to. what the 
Commission may do in this matter. The 
Commission will probably first establish 
municipalities in cities other than Manila, 
and later bring the result of the experi- 
ence thus gained to the bigger problem 
of the Philippine capital. 

It is the purpose of the Civil Com- 
mission to establish an excellent, effective 
and honest Civil Service in these islands, 
and such a service will greatly aid the 
Commission in their most important 
work of inaugurating a good municipal 
government in Manila. The heads of 
the various municipal departments will 
eventually be drawn from this new civil 
corps. No good man will take up a de- 
partment of city work without learning 
how that department has beer’ run in the 
past and how it is being administered at 
the time he assumes control. When the 
city departments do pass from military 
to civil control there will probably follow, 


. as a result of the acceptance of responsi- 


bility by new men, public understanding 
and light on how the army has adminis- 
tered the municipality of Manila. 

MANILA, PuivipPine IsLanps, 


After the Life Battle 


By Mabel Leta Eaton. 


Death? 
Then, Sire, you do not know, 
For your grim white face, and your frosty 
_ breath 
And your dark eyes browed with snow 
Bring naught to me but a signal of love. 
My Father sent you, He dwelleth above, 
And I am ready to go. 


D O you think that I fear you, Goodman 


The battle is over, and we have won. 
Perhaps you did not know 
That just to-night the setting sun 
Saw the turning of the foe. 
If you had come in the thick of the fray, 
I might not have wanted to turn away; 
Now I am ready to go. 


Please steady me into your little boat. 


Your arm,—yes, thank you, there. 
I think when we are well afloat 
T’ll sleep, if you do not care. 
If I’m not awake when we reach the shore, 
Tell Father I stayed ’till the battle was o’er 
And tried to do my share. 


New York City, 





Good Times 


for Prophets. 


By Andrew Lang. 


F old the Prophets prophesied at 
their peril, and had a task far in- 
deed from lucrative. Those who 

“ prophesied smooth things,” to be sure, 
prospered while the sun shone. But the 
sun never shines permanently; Cassan- 
dra, in the long run, was justified; tho 
the odds did seem to be against the 
Greeks at the siege of Troy, remote from 
their base and depending for supplies 
on a hostile country. It is certainly safest 
to be a predicter of misfortune; tho, 
as was said, the mission is not popular 
or remunerative. But here I am writing 
not so much of actual vaticination and 
forecasting of events as with the pro- 
phetic habit of denouncing sins, especial- 
ly national offenses. Of these, in our 


imperfect condition, there are always 
plenty; there is no lack of topics. I my- 
self could thunder against quite a crowd 
of sins, all of them highly distressing .to 


persons of moderate culture. Now, in 
the remote years before 1830 or there- 
abouts, the prophet who told his nation 
about their misdeeds was liable to be 
stoned or otherwise maltreated. Indeed, 
even now, I am not certain that this kind 
of preacher would be a popular and suc- 
cessful character in civilized countries. 
For example, there is M. Zola. Being a 
successful novelist, he naturally ascended 
the mountain and told the French what 
he conceived to be disagreeable truths. 
Truths or not, they were disagreeable, 
and citizens went about entreating the 
public to spit upon M. Zola. It became 
desirable for him to seek foreign shores, 
and, if I am not mistaken, he even found 
tefuge in brutal and perfidious Albion. 
One of the amenities of American life 
and literature seems to be the absence of 
amateur prophets. Even novelists do not 
appear to flourish on attacking the 
morals and manners of their fellow citi- 
zens; at least I can think of no popular 
American writer who at present, persist- 
ently and at the top of his voice, accuses 
and arraigns the institutions, manners 
and political and municipal activities of 
the States. To be sure criticism has been 
amply provided by foreign observers. 


In England (or Great Britain) and, 
if I am not greatly misled, in England 
alone, does the accuser of his brethren 
make a good thing out of his accusations. 
Profitable prophecy began with Mr. Car- 
lyle. He scolded us in many volumes, 
with a wealth of invective only equaled 
by his countryman, John Knox. The 
more he inveighed the more he prospered 
and was held in honor. In ancient Pales- 
tine he would have been thrown into a 
fetid dungeon and possibly decapitated 
or sawn asunder ; in England he received 
the “ caresses of the great,” and, I dare- 
say, might have had a peerage if he liked. 
Then there was Mr. Thackeray. I have 
never regarded him as exactly a prophet 
myself, for he had a sense of humor and 
was amusing. But Miss Bronte pro- 
claimed him a prophet and compared him 
to Micaiah,I think,or was it Amos? while 
he likened the seeress of Vilette to 
Jeanne d’Arc, of all people. Next came 
Mr. Ruskin, who certainly did not spare 
our offenses, but lashed us again, like 
Titus Oates, on the unhealed sores of 
Mr. Carlyle’s scourge. 

In fact, we Britons run the gauntlet 
daily, being flogged from Newgate to 
Tyburn regularly, by lay prophets, over 
and above all that the clergy inflict. Is 
it to our credit that we seem rather to 
like it, and eagerly purchase the works 
of our chastisers? We do not stone, still 
less do we combine (as in the French 
phrase) to spit together on our prophets. 
Nay, their royalties are a matter of envy 
to us poor literary persons, who remain 
placid and civil, lifting not up our voices 
against our neighbors, persons quite as 
moral, it may be, as ourselves. We at 
least are conscious of being sinners, a 
consciousness usually absent in the 
prophets of the hour. For example there 
is Mr. Hall Caine; how he did birch the 
world and the Church, the clergy and 
the hospital nurses, and the wicked aris- 
tocracy, of whose abandoned habits, to 
be sure, he displayed a laudable igno- 
rance. The public eagerly purchased his 
“ Christian” (rather a roaring and un- 
taught kind of evangelist) ; and now the 
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public as freely consumes Miss Corelli’s 
arraignment of the Churches in general, 
from that of Rome to the Auld Lichts, I 
suppose. The old Scotch woman, hear- 
ing from her daughter that the sermon 
had been about the Scarlet Woman, ex- 
claimed, “Is that hizzy still on the ran- 
dan? She was carrying on sair when I 
was a lassie.” She is likely to “ carry 
on,” even in face of the thunders of Miss 
Corelli—a Sibyl come to judgment. 
Even a personal attack on the Pope (who 
is generally believed to be an amiable and 
learned if deeply mistaken Pontiff) is 
not likely to convert a clergyman of his 
years, tho we ought to hope for the 
best. The melancholy fact is that scold- 
ing, whether in the sweet and low accents 
of Miss Corelli or in the masculine bass 
of Mr. Hall Caine, but seldom converts 
anybody. Is there a snob the less for 
all that Thackeray has written, or one 
“self-made man” the less for all the 
sarcasm of Mr. Ruskin? Two or three 
years have passed since “ The Christian ” 
had its run, and I grieve to say that I do 
not observe a trace of amelioration. We 
may be improved, but not by being 
scolded. 

Take the case of that abandoned sex 
which votes, fights, drives omnibuses, 
tills the soil, builds the houses, occupies 
most pulpits and edits most newspapers: 
I mean Man. For a century Woman has 
been playing the Prophet to Man. Even 
now Ouida styles Man “a rapacious and 
insatiable brute,” and Miss Corelli does 
not hide her opinion that he is some- 
times a mean, jealous, “ low-down ” rep- 
tile, who stabs a poor heroine because 
she is a consummate painter. Is this 
kind, is it even just? Are we jealous of 
Sappho’s fame, do we envy Miss Austen, 
by reason of their genius? Certainly we 
only wish that more ladies were their 
equals; surpassed the Lesbian and the 
Hampshire spinsters can never be. Man, 
decidedly, taken as a sex, will not im- 
prove under this kind of prophetic treat- 
ment. He needs encouragement, poor, 
misguided fellow: he would brighten un- 
der gentle handling. Don’t saw his 
mouth, Miss Corelli; do not ride him on 
the curb. Surely that sex has chivalrous 
qualities which purchases millions (it is 
probably millions) of “The Master 
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Christian,” and which actually is re- 
deemed by the existence of a brother 
prophet, et cantare par, et respondere 
paratus, in the person of Mr. Hall Caine. 
Sad it is that there should be strife be- 
tween two laureled heads—if the ancient 
seers, Apollo’s sons and daughters, wore 
laurel, as I incline to think they did. As 
prophets they ought not to be jealous of 
success in the profession. 

Meanwhile success they have, these 
vaticinators at six shillings a volume. 
The more they denounce us as men and 
brutes the more we pay for the privilege 
of the lash and overlook little errors in 
common facts and common knowledge 
of language. Are we merely slavish, or 
are we absurdly good-humored? It is 
for foreign nations to decide, for we are 
certainly unique in our treatment of our 
prophets, and even of other people’s 
prophets, for Ibsen probably is a 
prophet in his way. A parallel to the 
popularity of amateur prophets among 
us may perhaps be found in the success 
long ago of preachers who gave their au- 
diences the very scantiest grounds of 
hope. Parishioners liked it, for some 
reason deeply based in human nature. 
But as no mortal was a penny the worse 
for the curses of the prelate of Rheims 
(except the jackdaw), so nobody seems 
to be a penny the better for the thunders 
of Ouida and Miss Corelli and the other 
authors of prophetic romances. It is ar- 
gued that they are unlettered and inac- 
curate writers, but that ought by no 
means to interfere with their success as 
Reformers. The defect, however, does 
provide a handle to mere worldlings, tho 
their influence and puny protests by no 
means interfere with the more tangible 
and ponderable results. How can I, for 
example, convert the fair lady who told 
me that she could not read Dickens but 
doted on the author of “The Mighty 
Atom?” I cannot convert, nor even un- 
derstand her, in matters of literary taste; 
I am no prophet of the opposition to 
prophesy against inspired seers and seer- 
esses. “Bitterly weeping I turned 
away ” from the lady whom I was com- 
pelled to regard (where appreciation of 
novels was concerned) as involved in 
what the Church tolerantly styles “ In- 
vincible Ignorance.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





The Boers as Organizers 
By Arthur Lynch. 


COLONEL OF THE SECOND IRISH BRIGADE OF THE BorR ARMY. 


INCE my arrival in America I have 
been often questioned on certain 
features of the Boer campaign. A 

New York editor, for instance, said to 
me, “ We have heard all about the bat- 
tles, and the capture of guns, and the 
number of killed and wounded, and the 
relief of Ladysmith, and the entry into 
Pretoria ; but we are like spectators look- 
ing at a marionette show, without know- 
ing the mechanism. ‘What was behind 
the Boer army? What was the secret of 
that great mobility? How did they get 
supplies, or, did they get supplies? How 
is it that they escaped disease, while the 
English were dying by hundreds? How 
did they make trenches, if any? In short, 
how were the preparations made that 
backed up the actual fighting? How 
did they do it?” 

1 could give a general answer at once 
in a word—the same word by which a 
great English painter replied when he 
was asked with what he mixed his colors 
—*“ Brains!” 

Yes, the Boers displayed in the work 
of organization brain-power of a high 
caliber, and in this respect as well as in 
the actual tactics of fighting I venture 
to think that they were considerably su- 
perior to the people who had come to 
teach them civilization, and incidentally 
to take their gold mines. 

At the outbreak of the war the Boer 
authorities had a vast problem of mobili- 
zation on their hands, a more difficult 
problem than has fallen to the lot of any 
nation in modern times except France 
and Germany in 1870. A day before the 
declaration of war there existed only a 
people of farmers in the Republics. The 
day after, some thirty thousand soldiers, 
armed and organized into a first-rate 
army system, were moving on to the 
frontiers. But the problem was much 
more complicated than that. There was 
avast Uitlander population in the Repub- 
lics, principally British subjects, and 
principally congregated in Johannesburg 
before the war. A great majority of 


these people were desirous of leaving the 
country at once, and the Boers them- 
selves were desirous of getting rid of the 
greater part of the remainder. As a 
matter of fact, I may say incidentally, the 
Boers, actuated by feelings of generositv 
which have not been reciprocated, left 
too many British subjects behind; and 
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this, by providing the English with a 
ready-made information system, was one 
of the causes which contributed to our 
defeats. 

The mobilization of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people was, of course, more 
difficult than the mobilization of an army 
of like numbers, yet the Boers accom- 
plished it very satisfactorily, getting rid 
of this population in three days. There 
was so little confusion, excitement, or 
hardships connected with this operation 
that even the yellowest of the jingo pa- 
pers found themselves “graveled for 
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lack of matter.” That was all due to 
the fact that the Boers had an excellent 
system of railways, that they had very 
competent railway officials, from the 
chief downward, and that all the energies 
of the entire staff were devoted to the car- 
rying out of this work as expeditiously 
as possible. 

Take the question of the Boer army, 
for it was a real army and organized in 
all essentials as perfectly as that of any 
army in the world. I say essentials ad- 
visedly, for some of the European offi- 
cers whom I met during the campaign 
were often amused at the absence of what 
one might call the pipe-clay and parade- 
drill elements of militarism, while not 
realizing that with his horsemanship, his 
splendid shooting, his instinct for se- 
lecting positions, his powers of endur- 
ing hardships, privations, fatigues of all 
kinds, his courage and coolness, a good 
Boer is the best type of soldier the world 
has known and generally superior in all 
important points to his critic. The sys- 
tem of organization was made efficient 
in time of peace. To begin with, the in- 
dividual trooper, every Boer between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty-five—later 
every one between twelve and seventy— 
was pressed into service, was required 
to have at his home, and always ready 
for use, at least one horse, with ac- 
couterments, a Mauser rifle, a hundred 
rounds of ammunition, a tin water-bottle, 
and something corresponding to a knap- 
sack. Some of the Boers had two or 
three horses—one. or two spare horses 
being ridden by Kaffir boys—possibly 
also, an ox-wagon or mule cart; and I 
have seen some of them equipped with a 

erfect battery of pots and pans, and 
ags, dangling all over them from straps, 
or from the saddle, and containing all 
that a man could possibly want on cam- 
paign. These things did not look 
“smart,” but they came in very handy 
for cooking a comfortable supper at 
times when it was much needed. The 
ammunition was generally carried in a 
bandolier slung on the shoulder, tho 
some wore leather waistcoats with bando- 
lier loops sewn on. Some wore bando- 
liers on each shoulder, one round the 
waist, and another on the horse’s neck. 
They were man-slayers! As to uniform. 
anything serviceable would do. Some of 
the superior officers, including myself, 
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had uniforms specially made, uniforms 
of sober gray, with top boots. 

The whole country was divided into 
districts, and a veld-cornet was assigned 
to each group of say three. hundred 
burghers. The veld-cornets were elected 
by the burghers themselves, and some- 
times during a campaign they deposed 
an unpopular veld-cornet and elected an- 
other. In the field, “corporals” were 
appointed to groups of from fifteen to 
thirty fighting men, these corporals also 
being generally elected. Over a certain 
group of veld-cornets in turn, say about 
five, was appointed a commandant, and 
over a group of about three commandants 
there was a vecht-generaal (fighting gen- 
eral). Each campaign was presided 
over by an assistant commandant-gen- 
eraal, and on top of this system there 
was the commandant-generaal himself— 
Joubert, and after his death, Botha—who 
directed the strategy of the operation, 
but who at times descended into details, 
and occasionally even took part in fight- 
ing. In Joubert’s time the President 
himself was the great strategist. He 
used to sit with his maps in his office and 
every move was telegraphed to,him. The 
maps were hardly ever useful to him, at 
least for the Natal campaign, for he 
knew every kop and kopje, and had 
fought on most of them. The State 
Secretary Reitz-said to me one day, 
“The world. does not know how great. 
Kruger is; he is the Moltke as well as. 
the Bismarck of this war.” 

The artillery was organized on Euro- 
pean lines, mainly by European officers, 
altho the artillerists themselves were 
generally Boers, and very fine artillerists 
they were. The artillerists were smart- 
ly drilled. 

Now, when war was declared, the Pres- 
ident touched a button, and the machin- 
ery moved. The veld-cornets notified 
their men, who promptly concentrated, 
each carrying a week’s provisions all 
ready. The commancants gave a ren- 
dezvous to the veld-cornets. The vecht- 
generaals put all in motion for the front, 
and the generals of the campaign as- 
signed the positions and directed the 
strategy of the vecht-generaals. Every 
man was self-sufficing, and the mobility of 
this force was amazing to those who did 
not know the simple secret. No “ foot- 
sloggers ” were taken at first, and they 















should never have been taken at all. And 
here a good word should be said for the 
small, wiry, jaunty and plucky Boer 
horse, which can live on very little, and 
collect that, if need be, himself, and which 
does an astonishing amount. of work 
and always “comes up smiling.” The 
Boer troops never moved out in a com- 
pact body. Their appearance was a 
straggling, caravan-like affair, but, on the 
other hand, the regular order and the col- 
umn formation of British troops, while it 
had a fine spectacular effect, was very dis- 
astrous to them on several occasions. 

The question of commissariat for a 
large force such as we had concentrated 
in our position either at Colenso or on the 
Biggarsberg, was, of course, another big 
problem ; but it was solved very effective- 
ly, and with a surprisingly small staff of 
officials, by the Boer authorities. 

Each lager had a lager commandant, 
whose duty it was to make requisitions 
for the supplies required by the lager. 
Depots for the commissariat were estab- 
lished on the railway line at the point 
nearest the lagers and the supplies were 
obtained by wagons from these depots. 
The depots were again supplied from a 
larger depot further up the line, and in 
constant communication, telegraphic and 
otherwise, with the terminal depot. These 
intermediate depots were supplied from 
Pretoria, where the authorities had taken 
over all the shops and had arranged to 
secure control of all the sources of sup- 
ply of any kind of provisions or stock. 
The system worked so smoothly that un- 
til the last few disastrous days, which 
ended with the fall of Pretoria, we were 
not often short even of such luxuries as 
tobacco, sugar, and what the Boers called 
“ coffee”»—a compound always myste- 
rious to me, but which more resembled 
roasted Indian corn than Mocha. 

Field bakeries were established as near 


to the positions as possible, and we al- 


ways had sufficient bread in the form of 
plain “ rusks,” which lasted a week with- 
out getting too stale. Our system of 
meat supply was simplicity itself, but as 
clever as Columbus’s feat with the egg. 
We had large droves of cattle with us al- 
ways; when we wanted fresh meat we 
killed an ox. Between times we made 
“biltong.” — Biltong consists of long 
strips of beef, salted, and dried in the 
sun. Parings are cut off from the stump 
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—I say stump, for the meat gets quite 
hard—and the surface is always found 
moist and oily. It is eaten either cooked 
or raw. With a few strips, or sticks, of 
biltong in his saddle bag, and sufficiert 
rusks, a man could travel comfortahy 
for a week. On the whole, our commis- 
sariat was so well managed that we had_ 
fodder for our horses—hay and mealies 
—up to the last. The question of water 
never troubled us, as we always lagered 
near a water course. 

A great advantage to us was the help 
of the Kaffirs. Each lager had a consid- 
erable number of these, who did the me- 
nial work, such as carrying water, look- 
ing after the officers’ horses, etc. It 
must be noted that we, none of us, re- 
ceived any pay, and therefore we did not 
pay our “boys,” but they were well 
treated and seemed quite happy. Some 
of them, as for instance one of my boys, 
Pete, showed more devotion, to my cause 
at least, than some of the men. 

The blacks were also employed in dig- 
ging trenches, and there was a great 
squad of them engaged in the work of 
making the embankment of the famous 
dam that was to flood Ladysmith. 

The Boers were rather lazy, and they 
not only did not fortify their positions, 
but they did not even have the work per- 
formed by the blacks. Certainly we had 
trenches dug on the hights we were 
holding ; and with good riflemen defend- 
ing it a narrow trench, just wide enough 
for the men to sit down in, a simple 
trench is the most difficult of positions 
from which to drive an enemy. It is in 
effect a breast wall, having the thickness 
of the brow of the hill. Shells can fall 
into it only by chance, the trench is con- 
cealed from a party of storming soldiers, 
while from its cover a murderous fire can 
be poured upon their ranks. The Eng- 
lish experienced the full force of this rea- 
soning at Magersfontein and Colenso, 
where whole regiments were almost an- 
nihilated.. Apart from trenches, the 
Boers had a genius for selecting “ posi- 
tions.” 

The English soldiers were brave, some- 
times extraordinarily brave, tho at other 
times very wary, and their officers also 
responded to the best traditions of the na- 
tion in point of valor, but when the brain 
came in, the untutored and “ uncivilized ” 
Boer literally beat the trained English 
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officer out of the field. The English 
storming, except for their crushing su- 
periority of numbers, was absurd. The 
soldiers seemed simply to fire their guns 
wedly into the air. We invariably took 
aim. They were often bunched together 
where we shot them down like sheep. 
Every man of the Boers, in the actual 
fighting, acted as an intelligent individ- 
ual even while feeling the support of his 
comrades. At Spioen’s Kop General 
Botha had only about sixty men under his 
hand when he pushed up the hill to dis- 
lodge six hundred of the Lancashire reg- 
iment who had surprised it over night. 
The space on the top of the hill was very 
limited, as Botha knew, and the small- 
ness of his force, led by such a lion as 
himself, was a real advantage. The Eng- 
lish were slaughtered, while they could 
do little damage in return. Wrought to 
frenzy, they attempted to dash on the 
Boers with their bayonets, but that ob- 


solete instrument of war ill served the © 


soldiers in khaki. Every man was shot 
down, some with a dozen bullets, as they 
began their desperate charge. 

The English suffered terribly from dis- 
ease, both of men and horses. Our Army 
was remarkably free from trouble of this 
kind. As to the horses, we selected 
horses suitable to the work. The English 
soldiers had horses supplied to them that 
would have cut a fine figure on the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare, but which were unserv- 
iceable in such a campaign as they were 
called upon to wage. 

As to the English soldiers, they were 
badly handled, and the officers frequent- 
ly showed little concern for their men. 
The young English officer, not the best 
of them, of course, has a tendency to 
show himself a snob. He does not treat 
his men with sympathy, and he does not 
know his own profession. The Boer 
leaders did all they could to take care of 
their men, not to coddle them, but to keep 
them efficient. 

Even when the enemy was advancing, 
we remained in our lagers, often some 
miles from the position. By an efficient 
system of brandwachts, patrols, arid 
scouts, we were kept apprised of the ene- 
my’s movements, and we could sally out 
in time to meet him in our positions. We 
used our horses and men as little as pos- 
sible, except for the purpose of fighting. 
Disease was almost unknown among us, 
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and when our reverses came, and we had 
to endure. privations and undergo im- 
mense fatigues, we had a great reserve 
of health on which to work. And al- 
tho the mobility of our force was one of 
its great advantages, we invariably made 
the utmost use of our train system for 
transport, both of man and beast. 

I have been asked a further question— 
viz.: As to the treatment of the foreign- 
ers who fought with the Boers. The 
Boer authorities received them very well, 
showed them great attention, and did all 
they could for them. The Boer leaders 
were glad to have the men, some of 
whom were great fighters—and in this 
regard I believe I do justice only in say- 
ing that the Irish covered themselves 
with glory. No soldier of experience 
can dispute that the Irish are the fighting 
race par excellence; they are the only 
soldiers in the world, I think, who enjoy 
war, and who “ spoil for a fight.” 

Many of the foreigners, however, were 
a nuisance. Five foreigners, especially 
if they were officers, gave more trouble at 
headquarters than a commando of Boers. 
They had to be equipped from top to toe, 
and very often they did not ktiow what 
they wanted. They strutted about in the 
offices of the Government building, they 
talked loud, they bustled, they swore, 
they threatened to go back to Europe, 
and very often they spoke ill of the 
Boers. On the other hand, they some- 
times rendered very inefficient service in 
return. Still, it is right to say that many 
of the foreigners were very devoted and 
very capable men, and this is especially 
true of those who had previous experience 
in the command of troops. I had a great 
number of French, German, Russian and 
other officers, including a few counts and 
barons, who served me as troopers, and 
who proved themselves brave men in 
every way, and ‘the Boers themselves 
gradually sifted the good from the bad, 
and prized the good exceedingly. It is 
true they did not reward us, and they 
wanted us to take all the chances of be- 
ing killed, but they never asked us to do 
what the best of their commandos would 
not do. Personally, I was always treated 
with great consideration, and invariably 
invited to the council of war. 

I acquired a great respect for the Com- 
mandant-General, Louis Botha. He is a 
man who combines the admirable strate- 
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gic skill of De Larcy with the tactical re- 
sources of De Webb. He is, moreover, 
a fighter who believes that the best sys- 
tem of defense lies in boldness of attack. 
It is not a merely desultory series of in- 
significant combats which is keeping the 
English generals in a state of anxiety in 
South Africa; it is a well planned guer- 
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rilla warfare, by which, threatening points 
at vastly separated distances, the Boers 
compel the English to keep their whole 
great force on the qui vive at the risk of 
losing a score of men now and then in an 
“ambush.” And this is, moreover, a 
game that Botha can play for a twelve- 
month. 


The Colonel's Last Campaign. 


By Mrs. L. H. Harris. 


HE Colonel was a tall man with a 
military outline, dazzling blue 
eyes, and a majestic countenance, 

upon which stood a splendid Roman nose 
like a monument to former greatness. 
After the war life had become stale and 
unprofitable, for he was a man who dealt 
exclusively in glory. The fact that he 
had been the occasion of every sensa- 
tion and the center of every occasion in 
Ruckersville for twenty years was not 
enough. His soul still fretted for action, 
for the pomp and noise of victories and 
the ostentation of leading forlorn hopes. 
Ruckersville, a small Southern village 
full of sunshine and roses, whose bees 
were its only progressive citizens, was a 
poor background for such a martial 
spirit. Nothing ever happened worthy 
of the brave blue sparks in the old vet- 
eran’s eye. Things merely came to pass, 
such as the change of seasons, the rising 
of the sun (indeed the sun is said to have 
risen an hour earlier after the war), or a 
child was born in the course of nature, as 
the roses bloomed in June; but like many 
other communities in the South that es- 
caped the fierce pangs of reconstruction, 
it had fallen into a state of peaceful de- 
cay. And if there was anything on this 
earth that the Colonel despised it was 
continual peace. Given his choice he 
would have charged the hights of 
Heaven rather than to be only an 
angel within the gates. War was the 
element of this dragon-souled old man; 
and finally, to avoid ennui in the languid 
air of monotonous peace, he:fesorted to 
stimulants, whereby till the day of his 
death he sustained a sort of supernatural 
relation to the affairs of this world. He 


was the presiding genius of the town, the 
father or godfather of nearly every child 
born there, a man whose advice was so 
good it was like challenging Providence 
to reject it. A facetious stranger had 
called him “the tutelary deity of Ruck- 
ersville.” 

He was subject to three progressive 
stages of intoxication. If he was seen to 
pass early in the morning on the opposite 
side of the street from the post office, 
which was his trysting place with man, it 
was understood that for the time he ab- 
negated his tutelary dignity and desired 
to be considered merely as a mortal. This 
was the first acute stage and the peren- 
nial pit of his despair—a brief season 
when he saw himself as he was, handi- 
capped by personal frailties, unappre- 
ciated, bankrupt, old and neglected. At 
such times he discarded his beaver and 
assumed a felt hat with an humble 
crown. He withdrew from all human 
association and confined himself exclu- 
sively to the companionship of a little 
brindle hair cur, known as “ Bimber,” 
which in his happier moods he was wont 
to wager “could clean up airy curly 
tailed dawg in the county.” During these 
seasons of despondency nothing could be 
more affecting than the comradeship of 
these two fellow creatures, and it was 
said that they even slept together. If, 
however, on the evening of the same day 
you should see the Colonel advancing 
upon you with the martial tread of a 
major general, his eyes glowing like 
flames through the blue smoke of battle 
fields, and “ Bimber” with his tail 
tucked discreetly between his legs sneak- 
ing after him at a respectful distance, you 
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had best salute and pass on as humble 
private of the regiment, for Richard is 
himself again, one of the bravest men 
that ever led a charge in the Confederate 
army, a Southern gentleman and a dis- 
tinguished lawyer (he practiced in the 
justice court, to the great discomfort of 
the judge, a timid man who had never 
seen a cannon nor heard a “ rebel yell”). 
In this exalted state the town was his 
and every man in it. There was not an 
enemy on the face of the earth whom he 
feared, least of all a “ blue-tailed” 
Yankee. No one knew precisely why he 
persisted in applying this caudal epithet 
to his Northern foes, but it is a fact that 
the children in Ruckersville, who adored 
the Colonel, believed that all Yankees 
had long blue tails, forked at the end. It 
was an ineradicable impression with 
which their teacher contended in vain. 
Had they not many times heard the 
Colonel refer to these blue tails? - And 
certainly a man who had slain probably a 
thousand Yankees ought to know. As 
the Colonel was president of the Board 
of Trustees and saw to it that history 
was taught in the school from his point 
_ of view the teacher prudently dropped 
the subject, commending her young 
charges to the mercies of a revealing 
Providence. 

But for beauty and magnanimity of 
spirit the Colonel’s third and superlative 
degree of intoxication transcended all 
others. It was his sacrificial mood. In 
it he was a Rucker of- Ruckersville, the 
son of a Rucker, also the grandson. He 
owned most of the land in the county, and 
nearly everything else male and female; 
and he pointed with pride to the tallest 
monuments in the cemetery—all of which 
he was burning to sacrifice for the good 
of his country, including the monuments. 
He craved martyrdom. He desired that 
his life should go out in one illuminat- 
ing flash of self-renunciation ; by one last 
noble deed he would retrieve his unhappy 
past. He longed to have the little chil- 
dren rise up and call him blessed. He 
modestly hoped the poor would attend his 
funeral. . 

A few men never hear the divine call 
to heroism, but to every man God gives 
some time in his life an opportunity to be- 
come immortal according to his ability. 
One wins the applause of nations, an- 
Other is only a provincial celebrity ; and 
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even the Colonel’s crown was a local 
creation, but it had a sensational history 
of which he was justly proud. 

It is now fifteen years since some fa- 
natical people forced a Prohibition cam- 
paign, under the “ Local. Option Law,” 
upon Rucker County, at which time the 
Colonel startled his friends by announc- 
ing his determination to support the cause 
of temperance in the coming election. 
Now in a community where the decanter 
is held in almost universal esteem it is 
not wise for the tutelary deity to espouse 
too warmly the principle of prohibition, 
even when he is a sober god himself. 
But despite much criticism the Colonel 
appeared one morning in front of the post 
office, tilted far back upon his heels, ha- 
ranguing an astonished group of his “ fel- 
low chidigens.” The tears were rolling 
down his cheeks in vulgar profusion, one 
hand rested with trembling confidence 
upon the back of the only chair present. 
As he swayed gracefully to and fro it 
was evident that he was in a state of he- 
roic intoxication. But he had met the 
opportunity of his life face to face and 
he was bound for the sacrifice. What his 
speech lacked in cogency he made up in 
eloquence. . With a display of fine emo- 
tion he concluded by referring to the 
need he himself experienced for such pro- 
tection as a prohibition law would af- 
ford him against the arch enemy of his 
life. At this impressive moment a man 
on the outskirts of the crowd presumed 
to interrupt the Colonel. He was pro- 
verbial in the town for his morality and 
the meanness of his spirit. He had never 
been drunk, he said, but purposed to vote 
the liquor ticket in order to preserve his 
liberty as an American citizen, and he re- 
spectfully desired to call attention to the 
inconsistency of the. Colonel’s posing as 
a prohibitionist. The Colonel started as 
if he had been stung. A gloom of mourn- 
ful contempt spread over his face as he 
shaded his eyes and regarded the advo- 
cate of consistency for one appalling mo- 
ment. Men have died of less. It was 
a gaze that can cast a man into outer 
darkness forever. : 

“ Consistency, did you use that term to 
me, Mr. What’s-your-name?” inquired 
the Colonel, softly. “ Sir, I have been in 
this vale of tears for more than sixty 
years, but never yet have I met that vir- 
tue in ‘mortal man. Moses and _ the 
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prophets could scarcely have claimed it. 
I was born a man, not a god; and I doubt 
it my Maker expected consistency of me 
when he cast my lot in this world of 
d——d inconsistencies. But I thank 
him that my sins have ever been those of 
a gentleman, and that while the flesh is 
weak, my soul yet aspires to become a son 
of God! But you, sir,” he continued, 
lurching forward, and working his fin- 
ger maliciously at his crestfallen enemy, 
“ you, who have never been brave enough 
to get drunk, you, who have never de- 
scended into the pit, nor walked upon the 
hights, who never knew the pangs of re- 
morse nor the fair form and blessed face 
of a good resolution, you, who have 
crawled all your life a virtuous worm in 
the dust better men have stirred, did ever 
you do a good deed for your fellow man? 
Did you ever pray a prayer for more than 
would fill your own grasping hands? 
Talk not to me of consistency—thou lean 
brother of Esau!” 

With this parting stab the Colonel 
marched off to fulfil the conditions of the 
new role he was to play in the political 
affairs of his county. Of course the 
liquor men had expected him to vote with 
them, but his position merely amused 
them. They felt secure in the fact that 
there were too many negroes in the 
county to make it possible for the pro- 
hibitionists to win. But the general ef- 
fect of the Colonel’s attitude was revolu- 
tionary. Never before had he received 
so many gracious nods of recognition 
from young and beautiful women, at 
least never within the last thirty-five 
years. Never had he been held up by 
ministers of the Gospel as an example 
worthy of emulation. The Widow Wil- 
liams declared with tears in her eyes 
that she had been praying for the Colo- 
nel for fifteen years, and she considered 
that his departure was a direct answer 
to her prayers. A Presbyterian deacon 
shook him cordially by the hand and 
said: “We all know what it means for 
you to take the stand you do, Colonel, and 
we want you to know that we honor 
your sacrifice.” From an enthusiastic 
Methodist he learned that “ every woman 
“ child in Ruckersville was praying for 

im.” 

All this he bore patiently, but not 
without inward annoyance. He did not 
care to be confined by any theory of con- 
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duct, not even a Christian theory. He be- 
lieved religion, but he was not spiritual. 
He had only the morals of a man, but he 
had the sublime instincts of a hero or 
a martyr. His experience as a soldier 
had not taught him scruples in dealing 
with an enemy. He believed in fighting 
the devil with fire; and he proved his 
faith in this particular doctrine by the 
campaign he organized at this time and 
carried to a successful issue. His plan 
was original, and must have come to him 
as an inspiration during those long and 
penetrating gazes with which he favored 
Bimber in those days to the dog’s deep 
embarrassment. Anyhow, it is a matter 
of history that he did control the negro 
vote of the county for prohibition. 

Now, negroes had the same affinity for 
the Colonel that flies have for cream; 
and when it was known that he would 
give a barbecue on the evening before the 
election to which every negro over twen- 
ty-one years of age in Rucker County 
was cordially invited they hastened to ac- 
cept the invitation. 

The Colonel had the power of generat- 
ing enthusiasm to a remarkable degree, 
and the apparent innocence of his plan 
took hold upon the scrupulous con- 
sciences of his fellow citizens, who will- 
ingly donated lambs, pigs and beeves to 
aid the undertaking. The ladies also 
graciously contributed, from miles 
around, baskets of bread and cakes. 
Thus on the eventful day the Colonel 
found himself so well supplied with the 
incidentals of success that he had only 
to provide the essential fire for fighting 
the devil. This chanced to be a keg of 
goodly size, appropriately garlanded in 
oak leaves. 

Now when it was noised abroad that 
not only was there a magazine of corn 
whisky but an ostentatious keg of beer 
in the prohibition camp, which was lo- 
cated in a wedge of wood just outside the 
town, the liquor men expressed much in- 
dignation. They did not dread the broil- 
ing bullocks and roasting pigs, tho that 
was enough to contend with, God knows; 
but that prohibitionists should dare’ to 
employ their chief means of victory for 
purposes of destruction to the liquor in- 
terests was too much. They spoke 
harshly of the Colonel, and sneered at 
the disgraceful inconsistency of the pro- 
hibitionists. When the Colonel heard 
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these calumnies he smiled softly and 
agreed that indeed it was. hard upon the 
enemy, “ but really he could not be ex- 
pected to look after their interests and his 
own, too,’ ” spreading his fine white hands 
in graceful dismissal of the subject. He 
had been heard to say that he hoped the 
keg would last till midnight, but in any 
case he had another, larger, and enough 
to carry him safely through to the polls. 
Some of the more logical prohibition- 
ists, who were not yet resigned to the 
philosophy of inconsistency, ventured to 
remonstrate with the Colonel, but when 
he haughtily demanded whether they or 
himself were managing the barbecue 
they withdrew respectfully, leaving him 
to do evil that good might come of it. 

By ten o’clock in the evening nearly 
eight hundred negroes were in the camp 
and they continued to arrive throughout 
the night, and never since the wild boar 
days in ancient Saxony had there been 
such an orgy as was there enacted in the 
interests of prohibition. Above the red 
pits of flame stood negroes stripped to 
the waist, gleaming with beads of sweat, 
prodding and turning the immense beef 
carcasses ; the air was savory with roast- 
ing pigs; tables heaped with bread and 
cakes stood in procession through the 
grove. Lined up on one side of the open 
space with military precision were all 
the fiddlers and banjo-pickers in the 
county, their faces glowing with heathen 
ecstasy as they tossed their bows in the 
air and kept time with their feet like a 
marching column. Now and then, after 
some furious dance, a man would step 
out into the open space and begin a 

weird song, swinging his body inrhythmic 
accompaniment—a passionate, sorrowful 
melody, hurrying now into faster meas- 
ure, but never losing its keynote of sad- 
ness. Sometimes the listeners joined in 
the chorus and sent such a mighty wave 
of harmony heaving through the pines 
that the birds a mile away stirred uneas- 
ily. 

Upon a little table with green vines 
twisted around its tottering legs stood 
the mighty keg, so conspicuously placed 
that it was to be seen afar off. Be- 
neath it squatted Bimber. He had not 
known at first where he ought to sit nor 
how long he should stay; but he wished 
to be in the thick of it and soon located 
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the keg as the central point. Never be- 
fore in all his life had his lines fallen in 
such .pleasant places. What with the 
crowds, the music, and the smell of burn- 
ing meat he was likely to go distracted 
with joy. He was thirsty and drank fre- 
quently from the tin cup that sat under 
the keg. This improved his feeling, aug- 
mented his courage, but failed to qualify 
his manners. By twelve o’clock he did 
not recognize his master’s voice. This 
was the first and last time Bimber was 
ever drunk. But, as the Colonel re- 
marked when he perceived the inebriate 
condition of his faithful comrade, “it 
happened in a good cause.” As for the 
Colonel, he reeled about like a tipsy god 
among the dark crowds, exhorting them 
and praising their good conscience. If a 
dispute arose, he had only to appear in 
tne midst of the confusion, dismiss the 
subject with a wave of his hand, and 
all was peace. 

“We are not here to quarrel, my 
friends, but to save this county from dis- 
honor to-morrow. Let us hold ourselves 
well in hand, therefore,” he would add 
gravely, between the most distressing 
hiccoughs. 

To the negroes it was apparent that 
their heads had been anointed with oil, 
their cups were running over. To be on 
the Colonel’s side in the fight, to be 
feasted and drunken, and at the same 
time to be right was a dispensation of 
Providence which no liquor man could 
counteract with cold reason, or facts, or 
promises. They were resolved to do a 
glorious deed along with the Colonel, and 
they did it. 

How the Colonel survived the pota- 
tions of that Roman night of revelry is 
still a mystery in Ruckersville. But the 
next morning he rode at the head of his 
fantastic column, white and cool, with the 
leveling light of pointed bayonets in his 
blue eyes. Only the tuberose in his but- 
ton hole hung its head dejectedly. 

His horse stood like a statue between 
his parted coat tails as he sat in majestic 
silence watching the men cast their bal- 
lots. 'When the last one had voted, he 
faced about, removed his hat, steadied his 
chin which had begun to tremble, and 
said: 

“ Men and brethren, you have carried 
this county for prohibition. You have 
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done: what in our hours of mortal weak- 
ness and temptation we both may regret, 
but of.which we need never be ashamed. 
You have done for your children what 
was never done*for us and made it pos- 
sible'to rear a lad inthis county to the 
full stature of sober manhood. I have 
led many a brave charge against the 
enemy in my day, but never one where a 
greater victory was wrought than you 
have won this day. You. have not only 
overcome formidable antagonists, but you 
have conquered yourselves—and ‘ he that 
ruleth his own spirit is greater than he 
that taketh a city.’”’ 

He spoke softly, as if he recalled some- 
thing precious outof the gloomy past. Af- 
ter a pause he stretched out his hand to- 
ward the crowd, bowed reverently, and 
whispered: “God bless you, go in 
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peace!” which, after all, was not a pagan 
benediction. 

As the crowd was dispersing Bim- 
ber was seen tacking this way and that 
across the\square. From the course he 
pursued it was impossible to determine 
whether his destination was the town 
pump or the polls. He had started 
from the camp with the procession, but 
he could not come all at once. The 
truth is he was a very sick dog and 
obliged to stop by the way to chew me- 
dicinal grass blades. The Colonel caught 
sight of him as he veered around a lamp 
post and commanded some of his at- 
tendants to carry him home: “ Gently, as 
you would bear with a gentleman over- 
taken in a fault,” he added, regarding 
Bimber with that fellow feeling that 
makes us wondrous kind. 

Younc Harris, Ga 


the Philippines. 


By Albert G. Robinson 


HERE are degrees in savagery as 
there are in civilization. There 
are savages and savages. Meas- 

ured by the standard of some of the gen- 
tlemen encountered by Captain Cook 
during his voyagings in the Pacific the 
mountain tribes of the Philippine Is- 
lands are not savages; measured by the 
standard of developed civilization they 
are. Few of them.are bloodthirsty, fe- 
rocious . or even dangerous. Some of 
them recognized the authority of the 
Spanish Government and some accepted 
the teachings of Christianity as presented 
by the missionary friars. 

It-is ‘said that there are some eighty 
different tribes, civilized, semi-civilized 
and savage, represented on the islands. 
The statement is misleading. Many of 
these are but different clans, separated 
more or less widely from other members 
of their ‘tribe and assuming a different 
name. It is doubtful if there be more 
than thirty groups which manifest suffi- 
ciently marked distinctions in structure, 
language or race habit to warrant their 
classification under special tribal names, 


To just what extent some of even these, 
perhaps many of them, derive their origin 
from a common root stock does not seem 
to be determined. 

Little or nothing is known of them 
prior to their introduction to the north- 
ern world, in 1521, by Hernando de Mag- 
hallanes. For a long time before that 
incident they had been known to the 
Chinese, who carried on a hazardous and 
semi-warlike commerce with them. Their 
race origin is not known. Some assert 
it to be Malay ; some trace a correspond- 
ence with the Japanese. Others look to 
the eastward, and trace resemblance to 
the Kanakas. One investigator has 
placed their original home on the western 
coast of South America, and has worked 
out, at considerable length, their prob- 
able route to the far away islands. A 
German scientist found in some skulls 
excavated from a considerable depth in 
the Camarines province of Luzon the 
evidence of a process which has given 
their name to the Flathead Indians of 
North America. 


It is generally admitted that the abor- 
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Called by the Spaniards ‘‘ Negritos,’”’ or little negroes. 
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igines are represented by a group or 
tribe known as the ‘Aetas. The Span- 
iards called them the Negritos, or little 
negroes. Their present number is va- 
riously estimated at 10,000 to 25,000. It 
seems clearly evident that they are dying 
out. They are small in stature, four feet 
eight inches being the average of hight 
for men, almost black, with tightly. curl- 
ing hair, thick lips and flat noses. They 
are a decidedly useless lot, of low intel- 
lectuality, half monkey and half man. 
This, however, would seem to be the re- 
sult of decadence, and it is probable that 
within a few generations they will have 
virtually died out. Spain appointed from 
among them, as among a number of other 
tribes, a representative official of the Gov- 
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ernment. An accompanying illustration 
shows one of these gentlemen seated, on 
the left of the group, wearing a chimney 
pot hat and carrying a cane. These 


were the insignia of his office. He is El 
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Senor Gobernadorcillo—the little, or 
petty, governor. The other high hatted 
gentleman is also an official, a sort of 
Justice of the Peace, half sheriff and 
half police court magistrate. 

The Tinguianes are another tribe who, 
to some extent, recognized Spanish sov- 
ereignty. They are of much higher 
type, intellectually and physically, than 
the Aetas. Many of them are remark- 
ably fine specimens of developed physical 
manhood, graceful in attitude and move- 
ment. They are not warlike, and it is 
hardly fair to them to class them among 
the savages. They obey a very good sys- 
tem of laws of their own making, and, 
quite generally, live in huts, which are as 
good as those used by many who are 
properly classed among the civilized. 
The efforts of the friars to convert them 
to Christianity have been decidedly un- 
successful, tho in matters of moral con- 
duct they probably rank with the average 
of humanity. The effect upon this 
group of a wider contact with the forces 
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of civilization cannot be predicted. They 
are of sturdy stock and strong constitu- 
tion, of good intelligence and wholesome 
life. With such material it is hard to say 
whether they are the more likely to de- 
velop upward of to decay and become 
extinct from the adoption of customs and 
habits so widely different from their pres- 
ent life of outdoor freedom. 

The Igorrotes present a less hopeful 
case sociologically. They are among 
the finest of the physical types on the is- 
lands. Intellectually they are far be- 
low the Tinguianes, yet much above the 
Aetas. With probable correctness. they 
are said to be quarrelsome, revengeful, 
strongly attached to their nomadic and 
irresponsible life, resentful of effort 
to civilize or Christianize them. They 
are among the most serious of the cases 
with which the United States has to deal, 
and their future will, in all probability, 
depend chiefly upon the policy adopted 
with regard to them. They may be de- 
veloped upward, gradually, to the point 
now occupied by such tribes as the Amer- 
ican Cherokees or turned into a corre- 
spondence with the Apaches. 

During certain seasons in the year, or 
at more or less definite periods, certain 
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tribes like the Gaddanes of Luzon and 
some of the less known tribes of Min- 
danao manifest a penchant for “ head- 
hunting” among their neighbors. The 
ghastly trophies of these expeditions are 
displayed outside their dwellings, very 
much as the North American Indian 
hung his captured scalps upon his lodge 
pole. Fortunately, the number of the 
aggressively ferocious “ savages” of the 
Philippines is not great. Most of them 
are lazy, ignorant, weak in character, 
“savage ” only because of their primitive 
and uncivilized modes of life. 

The Moros of the southern islands are 
not rightly classed as “savages.” They 
are good haters and good fighters. Many 
ot them were professional pirates down 
to the time of the final suppression of 
piracy in that region, in the sixties. They 
are more distinctly Malay than any other 
of the island people, and, tho possessing 
traits and manifesting-qualities which are 
wholly doubtful in either civilization or 
morals, from our standpoint, their cus- 
toms and their characters are not at all 
those of “savages.” If one treats them 
as all of the Malay race must be treated 
if one would maintain pleasant relations 
with them, the Moros are an attractive, 
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High-hatted gentleman with cane a Gobornadorcillo, or Petty Governor, representing Spanish authority, 
Other high-hatted gentleman a minor official, 
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courteous and hospitable lot, with very 
much to recommend them. 

Just now the United States has its 
hands full in dealing with the more dis- 


tinctly civilized groups of the inhabitants 
of the Philippine Islands. Some day it 
will be necessary to take up the case of 
the “ savages.” 

BuckLanp, Mass. 


Vae Victis ! 
THE ALLIES IN PEKING AFTER THE SIEGE. 
By George Lynch. 


[Mr. Lynch is at present the special correspondent of the London Dairy Express in China. He has also achieved 
a considerable reputation as a war correspondent in both Cuba and South Africa,—Eprror.] 


GREAT spirit of fear still holds 
this vast city. of ruins. There is 
analmost palpable shiver of horror 

in the air hanging over the track of this 
war without wounded on either side. Of 
the million inhabitants of Peking hardly 
any have ventured back yet. With the 
aid of a very intelligent interpreter I have 
been endeavoring to collect information 
about the occurrences of the past couple 
of months from the Chinese themselves, 
but it is no easy matter to get those to 
speak freely who ought be the most in- 
teresting. They are all quite communi- 
cative, however, about the misfortunes 
of themselves and their families and very 
curious stories many of them have to tell. 
Nearly every one has some relatives 


about whose fate he is uncertain. Those 
Chinese who took refuge in the legations 
before the siege are now trying to learn 
whether their relations outside are alive 
or dead. Our No. 1 boy has a wife and 
two children somewhere, but he has not 
the remotest idea in what direction to go 
and look for them, and has philosophic- 
ally come to the conclusion that it is 
better for him to stay here and earn 
some money to help to carry. them 
through the winter if they turn up than 
start on a wild goose chase after them. 
There was a wail in the voice of a young 
fellow (they marry young here) who 
told us yesterday that his wife of 16 
years of age had been one of five girls 
carried off by the Russians. He had got 
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news that one of the five had died, but 
which of them it was no one knew. A 
young Chinese gentleman was lunching 
with me to-day—in any civilized country 
he would be considered a gentleman; he 
fought in the legations through the seige 
and got wounded, but that has not pro- 
tected him since the relief as he has been 
three times robbed since by Russians, by 
French and finally by Japanese, the last 
only finding a pocket handkerchief to de- 
prive him of, worth about thirty cents. 
On his way to Pei Tang a few days ago 
he took refuge from a shower of rain in 
a house occupied by an old woman and 
her daughter. While he was chatting with 
them two French soldiers entered. One 
of them seized the young girl. 

A story has gone round that when the 
French general was remonstrated with 
by his allied colleagues about the fre- 
quent occurrence of such outrages, he re- 
plied: “It is-impossible to restrain the 
gallantry of the French soldier.” 

A man who arrived here yesterday 
from Tientsin tells of having seen the be- 
heading of a Chinaman by the Japs, and 
the story is interesting more because of 
its being typical than because of its being 
exceptional. This Chinaman had ac- 
cepted two dollars from the Russian sol- 
diers to show them where they could find 
a Chinese woman. He brought them to 
a house where there was one living with 
her husband and two children. They 
outraged the woman, killed one of the 
children by tossing it on their bayonets 
and wounded the husband mortally; but 
before he died he was able to give the 
name of the Chinaman who had brought 
the Russians to his house, which led to 
his being executed. Even before he died 
the woman took the child that still re- 
mained in her arms and jumped with it 
into the canal, where they were drowned. 

The civilized allied forces have seen 
many curious sights on their march up, 
and on their arrival here at Peking and 
not the least curious is the number of 
houses where all the inhabitants had com- 
mitted suicide just before their arrival ; 
sometimes, as at a house in Yangsun, a 
row of bodies would be found hanging in 
the central yard of the house, sometimes 
lying poisoned side by side on the Kong. 
It would be interesting to know by what 
fears they were driven to this. It is said 
that each man in the legations kept a bul- 
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iet for the women in case the attacks of 
the Chinese should at last prove success- 
ful when the time would come to save 
them by its-means from worse than death. 
These Chinese, ignorant of the methods 
of civilized war, when they heard the 
guns of the invaders and saw at night 
their path torchlit by burning villages, 
evidently thought that the time had come 
for their wives and sisters, as well as for 
themselves, to save themselves by suicide. 
There are things that I must not write, 
and that you could not print, that would 
seem to show that this Western civiliza- 
tion of ours is merely a veneer over sav- 
agery. The actual truth has never been 
written about any war, and this will be no 
exception. The cry of “ Sha, sha” “ Kill, 
kill,” which the Boxer mob shouted out- 
side the legations, has been answered 
from Europe by the German Emperor’s 
speeches for “ vengeance, vengeance,” 
and in paying a visit to the house of the 
prefect of the German section yesterday 
afternoon the effects of his speeches were 
everywhere apparent. Entering the pre- 
fect’s office with Baron X., a wretched 
looking Chinaman, guarded by four sol- 
diers with fixed bayonets, was kneeling 
on the floor before him with his hands 
tied behind his back. He was being in- 
terrogated by the prefect, and seemed in 
abject terror, his breath coming in palpi- 
tating gasps. Our entrance was appar- 
ently inopportune and unwelcome, and 
the prefect asked us to wait outside, men- 
tioning that we might have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the execution of five 
Chinamen. The men in question were 
waiting in the yard, and trying to learn 
from the soldiers what was going to be 
done with them. Their curiosity was 
gratified by one fellow who took.a car- 
tridge from his belt, placed it in his rifle, 
and then put the point of the rifle to the 
Chinaman’s chest. A sickly expression 
came over his face—he understood. One 
of the five seemed to be suffering from 
an intolerable thirst. He begged water 
from the soldiers, but they only grinned. 
He spoke to the Chinamen that hap- 
pened to pass by, but they seemed afraid 
to bring it. Finally one ventured to bring 
some, and he was hustled out by the sol- 
diers and struck behind with their rifles. 

Sounds of blows came from the pre- 
fect’s office at intervals, and at each a grin 
of amused satisfaction overspread 
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faces of the soldiers. Presently the door 
opened and the wretch staggered out. 
There was a shocking gash across his 
forehead over his left eye, from which 
the blood was streaming, and frightful 
wheals across his back. The thirsty 
criminal seized the opportunity of seeing 
his guard’s attention being momentarily 
distracted to get a drink from a coolie 
that was passing with a kettle. It looked 
as if he was trying to swallow a spout, 
such was the mad eagerness with which 
he drank. I wonder how many days he 
had been without water. The fellow 
who had been beaten by the prefect was 
barely able to stand—swaying on his legs 
—the flies settled on the gash in his fore- 
head and the blood flowed into his eye, 
as, his hands being still bound, he was 
unable to wipe it away. 

We understand that the five men were 
to be executed for looting and the other 
was reluctant about giving some infor- 
mation, or at least such was the opinion 
of the prefect. The Germans have shot 
83 men, principally for looting during the 
past week. They also shot the 150 pris- 
oners they took yesterday at Liang Sing. 

The extremely harsh measures adopted 
by the Germans have kept the natives 
from returning to their section of the 
town, and now that winter is approach- 
ing the allied forces are face to face with 
a very serious problem of how to get a 
supply of fuel and food for the winter. 
Sir Robert Hart told me to-day that 
abundant supplies would be brought in if 
proper protection were given to the na- 
tives. He says they now consider it 
worse than useless to bring anything into 
town, as everything is immediately seized 
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by the soldiers of the European armies. 
The Japs are the only people who offer 
adequate protection to traders. Passing 
to-day along the long main street leading 
from the Chenmen gate through the Chi- 
nese city, which on one side is American 
and the other English, I noticed there 
was not a single shop open, and not even 
a vegetable dealer trying to trade. About 
a dozen blind beggars asked alms from 
passers by. On one closed shop a notice 
was pasted: “ We please all most noble 
foreign armies protection.” The inhabit- 
ants of Peking are not to be found even 
in neighboring villages. Sir Robert 
Hart tells me they have cleared off a con- 
siderable distance. He is apprehensive 
that there will be terrible suffering in 
this district of North China before next 
spring. The horrors of invasion, insur- 
rection and destructive conflagrations 
will be less than those of famine and the 
suffering of hundreds of thousands of 
houseless and penniless people from the 
intense cold of winter. This is the sec- 
ond year of scarcity from want of rain in 
North China. In ordinary times one 
coal mine outside of Peking used to send 
in 1,500 tons daily during the winter, now 
the stock of coal is practically nil, and 
there is no prospect of getting a supply. 
Some of our Indian troops are sure to 


‘suffer from the cold during the coming 


months, and it is sincerely to be hoped no 
more will be sent up here to increase the 
difficulty of the position. 

The victors will have their share of 
discomforts, but wo to the vanquished 
men, women and children during the 
next six months! 

Pexinc, CHINA, 


After Vacation. 


By Sophia Antoinette Walker. 


Stills itself in a quiet pool, 


] UST as a brook catches its breath, 


Before it leaps to its life, or death; 
A pool with its shadows, woodsy, cool, 
Round a central reflection of infinite blue, 
Set in the autumn’s sifted gold— 
So life foregathered in days with you. 
It follows the steel-tracks’ steady trend 
Into the heart of the city’s hold, 
Refreshed, alive, from the love of a friend, 
To proffer its strivings heartsome, bold! 


New York City. 





What Is “Special Creation?” 
By Prof. Borden P. Bowne, D.D., 


Or Boston UNIvErsity, 


N a recent number of one of our lead- 
_ingmagazines a distinguished thinker 
says: “ A few years ago each new 
appearance in the world, each new species 
of plant or animal, was believed by most 
Christians to be the result of a special act 
of the divine will.” Of course this view, 
in the opinion of the writer in question, 
can no longer be maintained and is no 
longer maintained in intelligent circles. 

There is no doubt some truth in this 
claim. What the writer meant to deny, 
a discontinuous and atomistic conception 
of the organic world, is unquestionably to 
be denied. But there is room for suspect- 
ing that most of the writers on this sub- 
ject are in the toils of a verbal illusion 
which prevents perfect clearness of men- 
tal vision. 

If line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept could do anything, it would be clear 
to the dullest by this time that we must 
deny any “ special creation” of species; 
that we must not look upon a new species 


of plant or animal as “ the result of a spe- 


cial act of the divine will.” The only 
point as to which there can be any ques- 
tion is what special creation itself is to 
mean. On this point there still reigns 
some confusion. And as the writer 
quoted is a Christian theist we assume 
the theistic standpoint in. what we say. 
In the world of things a species is noth- 
ing but a group of similar individuals. 
Apart from them the species has only a 
conceptual existence, as with logical 
terms in general, and is substantially 
nothing. The individuals and the power 
or powers which produce them are the 
only proper realities in the case. All else 
is a product of logical manipulation. 
Hence the creation of a species is really 
a production in some way of the indi- 
viduals which compose it. The variation 
of a species can only mean the produc- 
tion of individuals which show differ- 
ences from other individuals, or pre-ex- 
istence of individuals. The transmu- 
tation of species could only mean the 
production of individuals so different 
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from pre-existing individuals that we 
should not class them together. There is 
no separate something, a species which 
is created specially or otherwise or 
which is modified or transformed; for all 
species as such have only notional exist- 
ence. 

This is true in any case, but in addi- 
tion it must be said that a large part of 
those species are purely of our own mak- 
ing. Some of the larger and more sharp- 
ly marked off species seem to be mani- 
festly natural groups; but when we get 
among the smaller organisms, plant or 
animal, we soon see that the arrange- 
ment into species is largely relative to 
our Own convenience or point of view 
rather than anything fixedly objective. 
Professor Asa Gray used to say that he 
did not believe in the fixity of species, as 
he had made and unmade too many of 
them. In great stretches of organic ex- 
istence the only thing of which we can be 
tolerably sure is the individual. We 
classify at our own cost and risk; and in 
much of the work we know that the re- 
sult is relative to our own scheme and 
not a fixed objective order. 

When we grasp this nominalism with 
regard to species we see that the indi- 
viduals and the power which produces 
them are the essential fact ; and the ques- 
tion concerning species must be viewed 
from this standpoint. If this power 
which produces individuals produces 
tnem all alike on the average the group 
is constant. If it produces them on a 
varied scale there is differentiation. If 
on a rising scale there is progress. If 
later individuals are so unlike earlier 
ones as to forbid grouping them together 
there is transmutation. But throughout 
the process there is nothing but the indi- 
viduals, similar or dissimilar, and the 
power which produces them. The only 
further question that can arise concern- 
ing species is whether the power which 
produces individuals does so at random 
or,according to rule. In the latter case 
species exist in the only sense in which 
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What Is ‘Special Creation?” 


species can exist—that is, natural groups 
exist whose members are bound together 
by their likeness and affinities; and the 
likeness of the members is due to the fact 
that they have been produced according 
toa common rule. From the standpoint 
of theism it is hard to escape admitting 
the existence of species in this sense— 
with proper allowance for the relativity 
vefore mentioned. 

But since species are substantially 
nothing, the question whether species are 
special creations becomes subordinate to 
this other question, Are individuals spe- 
cial creations? 

On this point popular thought is sub- 
ject to a variety of illusions. To begin 
with, it always interposes a mechanism 
of second causes between the Creator 
and the individual product. This mech- 
anism is supposed to have been pro- 
duced in a general way as a system of 
general laws, which then proceeded to 
work out a set of unintended effects on 
its own account. In this way a great va- 
riety of results have been produced 
which were never in the creative thought 
and for which the mechanism alone is re- 
sponsible. All this is a mistake. Mech- 
anism can only unfold its own implica- 
tions ; it can make no new departures or 
produce anything on its own account. 
The complete determination which mech- 
anism involves makes any other view 
impossible. Hence if there was purpose 
in making the mechanism there is equal- 
ly purpose in all the mechanism implies 
or produces. 

Further, the progress of speculative 
thought is fast displacing this whole 
scheme of secondary and mechanical 
causation. Physical nature is being re- 
duced to phenomenal existence, which 
forever proceeds from an omnipresent 
energy whose incessant energizing pro- 
duces and upholds it. From this point 
of view all that inductive science gives 
ls is simply co-existent and sequent 
phenomena. These may be more or less 
exactly described, but the ground of their 
existence, nature and relations must be 
sought beyond themselves in the invisible 
power which produces them. 

_ This is the view to which metaphysics 
is coming ; and when it is applied to the 
current doctrine of evolution it necessi- 
tates profound changes. Logic has never 
yet discovered any way of mechanically 
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evolving anything which was not pro- 
vided for in the mechanism from the 
start ; and in a purely phenomenal evolu- 
tion there is no objective evolution of 
something from something but only a 
temporal succession.’ Thus in the evolu- 
tion of a symphony the earlier notes are 
not the stuff out of which the later ones 
are evolved; and if in the progress of 
the work earlier strains reappear, it is 
not a case of reversion, or atavism, or 
the re-emergence of something which 
has been moving under the surface all 
the while; it is simply the reproduction 
of earlier elements because of the good 
pleasure of the composer in accordance 
with his musical plan. In such a scheme 
nothing is fixed but the musician and his 
purpose. The unity, the continuity, the 
identity, the evolution are all only in, for, 
and through him and that which takes 
place in time is but the successive mani- 
festation of his timeless purpose. 

Now in such a work everything will 
be special creation and nothing will be 
special creation, according to our point 
of view. Each specific feature to its 
minutest detail exists only through an 
activity directed to its production; and 
if the “ special act of will ” were lacking 
the special product would be lacking. 
Continuous and specific production is 
possible only through an activity just as 
continuous and specific. Nothing in gen- 
eral would produce only things in gen- 
eral—that is, nothing at all. From the 
standpoint of concrete production each 
feature must be “specially” produced 
and by “ special act of will,” or it will not 
be there. But from another point of 
view there is no special creation—that is, 
every part in the whole will be harmoni- 
ously related to its antecedents accord- 
ing to musical law. From the standpoint 
of intelligent comprehension there must 
be continuity and logical subordination. 

These results apply equally to the 
causality of the universe as metaphysics 
is coming to conceive it. The phenom- 
enal evolution is possible only through 
an Evolver; and the evolution has its 
unity, continuity and identity only in the 
plan of which it is the successive mani- 
festation. The Evolver and his plan are 
the only fixed factors. The general fail- 
ure to see this is due to the crude met- 
aphysics of popular thought and espe- 
cially to the mistaking of logical manipu- 
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lation for real processes. The only thing 
which clear thought abhors is illogical 
chaos, things unrelated, produced at ran- 
dom, or without subordination to any 
plan for the whole. Thoaight demands 
the continuity of purpose and reason, but 
it is not concerned to maintain that all 
creation is played on a single string. It 
only insists that all strings, however 
many they may be, shall concur in har- 
mony. The unity and continuity of na- 
ture are rational only; and they would 
not be affected by any method of causa- 
tion whatever, provided the same rational 
order were produced. Only in the sense 
of the unrelated and unassimilable is 
thought oposed to “special creation.” 
But when it comes to realizing the gen- 
eral plan in a multitude of concrete in- 
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dividuals, co-existent or successive, the 
work is possible only through a multi- 
tude of acts each as specific and special 
as its product. Each. special fact de- 
mands its special act. As for the indi- 
vidual self, in distinction from shifting 
phenomena which have no real individ- 
uality, the alternative is special creation 
or materialism. 

It would seem well, then, before af- 
firming or denying “ special creations ” 
and “ special acts of the divine will ” to 
define our meaning and reflect carefully 
on the antithesis between the purely for- 
mal nature of all general terms and the 
manifold and particular existence of the 
concrete pluralities to which such terms 
apply. 


Boston, Mass. 


Allotment. 
La Flesche. 


{Mr. La Flesche is an Omaha Indian and is the author of ‘‘The Middle Five,’’ a book that has recently 


received a good deal of attention.—Enror.] 


N the spring of 1883 I was detailed by 

| the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 

to assist, by way of interpreting and 

doing clerical work, in the task of making 

allotments to the Omaha Indians, the 
tribe to which I belong. 

The special agent who was appointed 
to make the division of the land [Miss 
Alice Fletcher—Editor] undertook the 
work more from an earnest desire to scat- 
ter the Indians on the choicest parts of 
their reservation than to earn the meager 
compensation offered her by the Govern- 
ment, because it was through her efforts 
that the law authorizing the allotment 
was enacted by Congress. 

. With this purpose in mind, the allot- 
ting agent, upon her arrival on the reser- 
vation, drove over the land to ascertain 
where the best portions lay. She saw 
that the lands best suited for agriculture 
and the most conveniently located as to 
market lay along the valley of the Logan 
and its slopes. So there she pitched her 
tent and called for the Indians to come 
and make their selections. 

One morning, as we were driving from 
corner to corner, running the lines of the 
quarter sections, we came to a man stand- 


ing on a section mound. As we halted 
at his side, he looked up at the allotting 
agent and said: “ This is my land,” mak- 
ing a sweeping motion with his out- 
stretched arm. The surveyor gave the 
description of the land, and the agent 
entered the numbers in her block book. 
This done, she held out her right hand 
to him, and as he grasped it she said: 

“T congratulate you upon making such 
a beautiful selection. I..want you to 
build a nice house, a barn and granaries 
upon it and to cultivate the land. And I 
wish you every success.” 

With his hand still grasping that of the 
special agent, the Indian replied: 

“We have had agents here to manage 
our affairs, but none of them have ever 
offered us advice such as you have just 
given me. My people are not prone to 
follow the advice of women, but I shall 
strive to follow yours.” 

Itsis the story of this man to which I 
desire to direct attention, because it has 
much to do with the success of Indian al- 
lotments. 

One day a solitary tent appeared on 
the land thus selected, a woman moved 
in and about it in her daily domestic toil, 
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while day after day a man following a 
teain of horses and a plow walked around 
and around from morning till night until 
a large portion of the quarter section 
turned into a great dark field, in striking 
contrast to the grassy hills. In the 
course of a year the tent disappeared 
and a neat little house stood in its place. 











FRANCIS LA FLESCHE, 


Soon a barn and then a granary appeared. 
The man had striven to make good his 
word given to the special agent, and had 
succeeded. 

While he was thus improving his land 
the man would call together the other In- 
dians who had taken lands near to his, 
and try to persuade them to come out 
there to live. Two returned students 
from Hampton, with the aid of some 
friends in the East, built houses on their 
lands out there, and the man felt greatly 
encouraged. A few others followed, and 
this little colony worked happily to- 
gether until there came a time when 
they learned that Congress had passed a 
law which gave them the privilege of 
leasing their rich lands. Then, one by 
one, including the returned Hampton 
students, these people left their lands to 
the use of white men and returned to the 
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poorest part of the reservation, some to 
live on the forty-acre lots of their chil- 
dren, and others to crowd upon their re- 
lations. 

The first man, greatly to his disap- 
pointment, was left to struggle alone. He 
was not discouraged, however, but 
pushed on, and he now lives like a white 
man among white men. He has his lit- 
tle house, his barn, his well-filled grana- 
ries, a number of fine cattle and splendid 
horses, while those Indians who leased 
their lands and left him have scarcely 
anything to show for the rent received 
by them. 

One day this man said to his Indian 
neighbors before their departure: “ Let 
us build a little church and ask a white 
preacher to come and teach us. I am 
not a member of the church as some of 
you are, but I want to know something 
about the white man’s religion. We are 
getting along nicely, and we can each 
afford to contribute something toward 
the little house. Let it be on my land or 
on some one of yours, as you may 
choose.” 

He had almost persuaded them when 
the leasing privilege spoiled his plan. 
His friends of his own race having aban- 
doned him, he turned to his white neigh- 
bors for sympathy, and they responded 
with a will. 

If I did not know that the two men 
had never met, I might suspect that Ma- 
jor Pratt, of Carlisle, had been whisper- 
ing to him on matters of Indian educa- 
tion, for I found that this man had been 
putting into effect the Major’s very ideas 
about mingling white men and red men 
together. The man went to his white 
neighbors and said to them: 

“You want to educate your children,and 
I want to educate my little grandson, but 
we can do nothing unless we ‘have a 
school. If you will build a school house 
I will let you have the use of one acre of 
my land; then we will have a school. I 
don’t want to send my boy to the Govern- 
ment school; children do not learn very 
fast there. I want my boy to grow up 
with your children; he will then learn 
faster.” 

The white men built the school house 
and employed a teacher, and this Indian 
and his white friends have to-day a good 
school. 
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Last summet when I was visiting my 
home this man came to see me. Said 
he: 

“T wish to send a message by you to 
the white people, to any of them who 
might wish to help us. The leasing busi- 
ness is ruining the Omahas in every way. 
It is producing idleness among them, and 
idleness brings out the worst that is in 
man. It has proved to be injurious 
rather than a help. Nearly all of the 
land is leased, and most -of the Indians 
have scarcely a thing to show for the 
rent they receive. Many of them loaf 
about the towns, and some of them come 
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to my house in a shameful state of intox- 
ication and expect hospitality of me. 
When they should be at work upon their 
farms, they go in large bodies to visit 
other tribes, spending their rent money in 
railroad fare. Labor is the only thing 
that will maintain the dignity of man and 
command respect from every one. So 
long as the system of indiscriminate leas- 
ing exists, work among the people will 
be almost an impossible thing. Cannot 
the friends of the Indians relieve us of 
this curse in some way?” 
I have delivered my message. 
Wasuincton, D C, 


Savages and Criminals 
By William Ferrero, 


[Sr. Ferrero is the author of ‘‘ The Female Offender,” written in collaboration with Prof. Lombroso.—Ebprror.] 


NE of the ideas of the Italian school 
of criminology which has given 
rise to the most lively discussions 

is that of the atavism of crime. Lom- 
broso has affirmed that the actions we call 
crimes, and especially the more serious 
offenses, such as murder and theft, are 
normal and regular actions among savage 
nations, by whom they are by no means 
looked upon as worthy of censure or pun- 
ishment. Ina state of civilization, there- 
fore, crime would be atavistic resurrec- 
tion of a condition of things that is the 
normal one during the first barbaric peri- 
ods of the history of mankind. 

This theory hasbeen answered by many 
with a weighty objection—viz., that there 
are savage nations in existence, without 
the least trace of civilization, among 
whom crimes, and especially theft and 
murder, are very rare; that crimes are 
found to abound rather among those bar- 
baric nations who have begun to adopt 
some of the principles of civilization 
rather than among entirely savage na- 
tions; for which reason crime should be 
considered the first poisonous fruit of the 
tree of civilization, rather than the nor- 
mal and spontaneous growth of that 
which Rousseau would have called, the 
-state of nature. 

Any one who is thoroughly acquainted 
with the documents we possess concern- 
‘ing savage nations and races will find 
‘that the second assertion is nearer the 
itruth than Lombroso’s. Hence, the the- 


ory of the atavism of crime might seem 
erroneous and one to be discarded. How- 
ever, I think the theory of atavism is cor- 
rect, and that it gives the very best possi- 
ble explanation of the essence of the 
crime in civilization, provided the idea of 
atavism can be transferred from the 
crime to the criminal, from the action 
called crime to certain moral characteris- 
tics which are met with among the ma- 
jority of criminals and are the principal 
incentives to the crime. Among those 
who have been guilty of the most serious 
offenses certain moral characteristics are 
met with, that seem to be peculiar to the 
psychology of the savage and barbarian, 
and render him a being in whom atavism 
reproduces certain characteristics which 
evolution has by now caused to disappear 
of the mind of civilized man. These ata- 
vistic characteristics of the criminal are, 
in my opinion, incapacity for work and 
impulsiveness. 

Savage and barbaric nations, whether 
their natural disposition be good or bad, 
are all at the same time impulsive and 
slothful ; that is to say, they cannot resist 
the stimulus of their sensations and feel- 
ings, and immediately decide upon ac- 
tion ; any kind of activity, muscular or in- 
tellectual, that is continuous, methodical 
and regular is repugnant to them. It 
would seem as if that annihilation of con- 
sciousness, that Nirvana which is the 
ideal of life for the wise, according to 
Schopenhauer, were also the ideal of sav- 
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ages. Those seek it in an inert condition 
of the muscles and of the mind, as they 
usually live in a kind of continual torpor, 
out of which they awake, however, from 
time to time, upon the slightest provoca- 
tion, when they are assailed by tremen- 
dous attacks of fury or by an irresistible 
need of violent exaltation. They then 
either commit excesses and acts of vio- 
lence of every description, or they enter 
upon tumultuous, unbridled dancing, vio- 
lent bodily exercise, licentious singing or 
orgies, till they sink back again into their 
habitual torpor. 

According to an old missionary, Fa- 
ther Venegas, the characteristics of the 
natives of California were: 

“ Stupidity and obtuseness, inconstancy, im- 
petuosity and the blindness of their desires; an 
extreme indolence which made them hate 
work,” 

Among the indigenous tribes of Amer- 
ica, the Dacotahs were described as usu- 
ally quiet and impassive, but subject to 
frightful attacks of fury; the Serpente 
Indians as children, irritated and amused 
by trifles. We are toid that the Tupis 
(South America), if they happened to 
tread on a stone, became so furious that 
they would begin to bite the latter like 
dogs. Speaking of the natives of North 
and South America in general, an old ob- 
server, De La Condamine, says that they 
are 
“enemies of all work, without anxiety for the 
future, incapable of foresight and reflection; 
ready to give way to puerile joy which they 
show by immoderate laughing and jumping; 
they pass their lives without thinking, they 
grow old without ever leaving childhood be- 
rc the defects of which they still re- 

Howit affirms that the feelings of the 

Australians are intense, but very tran- 
sient; they are aroused and quenched in 
an instant. At the same time Peron, 
speaking of their indolence, says: 
“They see the earth cleared, they are offered 
implements and seeds; but neither example 
nor the hope of bettering their condition will 
induce them to work.” 

In Africa we find a proverbial giddi- 
ness and levity among the Hottentots; 
they are so little given to labor that they 
almost all live by begging and are re- 
duced to a state of extreme muscular de- 
bility. Baines observed that it required 
tour Hottentots to lift a sack of flour 
which a European sailor carried by him- 
self. Also, the negro tribes of Africa, 
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when observed in their native country, 
before having been put to the test of 
slavery, proved essentially lazy and im- 
pulsive. The negro—said Winwood 
Reade—-passes his days in indolence ; and 
according to Pruner Bey the most im- 
portant characteristic of the African ne- 
gro is the ease with which he passes from 
one extreme to the other, and the sudden 
violence and brevity of his fits of rage. 

The same remarks apply to nations 
which afterward became civilized when 
they were barbaric. The Teutonic race 
is nowadays universally reputed calm 
and tenaciously laborious; yet eigh- 
teen centuries ago Tacitus describes it as 
extremely impulsive and choleric, desir- 
ous of prolonged leisure and indolent. 
Writes Tacitus in his book on Germany: 

“Rarely do they scorge and chaine their 
slaves. More frequently they kill them, not 
from a premeditated severity of correction, 
but on the impulse of passion.” 

And elsewhere : 

“ When not engaged in war they do 
nothing but sleep and eat. The strongest and 
most warlike live in idleness, leaving to the 
women, the old men and the weak the care of 
the houses and fields and becoming stupefied in 
their sloth.” 

This is why unbridled, violent dancing 
and games of chance were so much liked 
by savage and barbarous nations. The 
habitual torpor in which they usually 
live is succeeded from time to time by 
restlessness and a need of exaltation and 
excitement, which vents itself in frenzied 
movement or the anxieties of gambling. 

Now these same characteristics are met 
with among criminals who have been 
guilty of serious offenses, especially 
among those whom Lombroso has called 
born criminals. The latter are principal- 
ly lazy and impulsive, like savages. Lom- 
broso has studied a great number of mur- 
derers and thieves whose perversity was 
such as to point to their having been born 
criminals, and has found that the major- 
ity were eccentric men of an extraordi- 
nary irritability, which a trifle sufficed to 
change into impulsive actions; that they 
were men of the most capricious temper, 
irritated against themselves and others, 
by turns gay and depressed without any 
reason, and ready to pass without any 
cause from one state to another. 

At the same time, impulsiveness in 
criminals is accompanied by laziness, 
which is perhaps their chief characteris- 
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tic. In some recent statistics made in 
Germany, Sichart found that among 
3,181 prisoners almost half the number— 
vig., 1,347—had a horror of work, and 
962 of these were thieves. This confirms 
Vidocq’s words: 

“The thieves are incapable of anything 
which calls for energy or assiduity; they can- 
not do anything except steal.” 

For America, the researches made by 
Wines prove that among 6,958 murderers 
who were convicted in 1890, 5,175 were 
without any trade or profession, and 
Wright has calculated that in Massachu- 
setts 2,991 of the 4,340 criminals con- 
demned for various offenses had no pro- 
fession, and that in Pennsylvania the con- 
victs without any calling were found in 
the proportion of 88 per cent. The gen- 
eral superintendent of the Elmira Re- 
formatory, Z. R. Brockway, affirms that 
in the case of 34 per cent. of the inmates 
no moral suggestion is able to induce 
them to work or arouse their attention. 

Does not Brockway thus almost uncon- 
sciously affirm that this minority of re- 
fractory criminals is composed of beings 
resembling the primitive savage, who 
cannot be induced to work except when 
reduced to a state of slavery and forced 
by physical violence ? That they are, in 
other words, savages lost in modern life, 
because they cannot bring themselves to 
work ? Therefore, it is not the propen- 
sity to commit some crime or other which 
is atavistic in the criminal, but inability 
for methodical work added to impulsive- 
ness. The mind of the criminal has not 
properly developed, through some con- 
genital or acquired deficiency; its devel- 
opment has stopped at an: inferior stage, 
which resembles in many respects that of 
the minds of savages and barbarians; it 
is therefore naturally incapable, or has 
become artificially, of acquiring that self- 
control and taste for methodical work 
which are peculiar to civilized man. Not 
that the criminal is absolutely and always 
inactive; he is at times capable of dis- 
playing intense activity; for certain 
crimes, such as theft and swindling, very 
often call for a great amount of labor, 
because they must be prepared for a long 
time beforehand, and many difficulties 
must be overcome in their execution. But 
it is regular and methodical work that is 
repugnant to the criminal; work that is 
prolonged for many hours and unvaried 
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day by day, the modern work of the work- 
shop or the office ; hence, even if he is ca- 
pable of making a great effort sometimes, 
in order to commit a crime, he will never 
submit to any occupation which takes 
him back daily at the same hour to the 
same desk, to the same instrument, in or- 
der to perform the same task for the same 
number of hours. 

Hence the criminal is a man whose in- 
ability to submit to regular work recalls 
in the midst of civilization the inferior 
types of human race. This inability is 
innate and incurable in the small group 
of criminals that Lombroso has called 
born criminals ; but it is acquired and re- 
mediable in the class of the incidental 
criminals. The habit of methodical work 
which disciplines all the violent passions 
of man may easily be acquired by men 
who are normal or even a little degener- 
ate, if education is begun early ; above all, 
if the youth has the example of work 
constantly before his eyes. It is difficult 
on the other hand, when, on account of 
unfortunate circumstances, the youth 
grows up in idleness, because the farther 
advanced a man is in years the harder it 
becomes to train him to work. This is, 
therefore, the principal form of social in- 
fluence on crime, because our state of so- 
ciety has unfortunately not yet succeeded 
in’ providing every one, as it ought, with 
an efficacious training to work; it aban- 
dons many young men to idleness, thus 
reducing them artificially to the state of 
savages and barbarians, exposing them to 
the risk of becoming criminals in one way 
or another. This proves how good an 
idea it was which directed the organiza- 
tion of the State Reformatory at Elmira, 
where the young criminals are carefully 
trained to work; to transform the semi- 
barbarians, idle and impulsive, into self- 
controlled, hard working men, with defi- 
nite moral ideas. And it proves how mis- 
taken and absurd a system that of cellu- 
lar confinement is, which is prevalent in 
Europe, by means of which criminals 
whose worst moral defect is laziness are 
supposed to be reformed by condemning 
them to inactivity for years within a nar- 
row cell, and tothe compulsory torpor of 
long days passed in a small room, either 
thinking of nothing at all or thinking of 
new crimes to be committed as soon as 
their term of imprisonment shall expire. 

Turin, Irary, 
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Jackson’s Martineau.* 


In 1890 James Martineau, then eighty- 
five years old, published his volume on 
“ The Seat of Authority in Religion.” It 
was radical, uncompromising, and dis- 
turbed many admirers of the author’s 
splendid . vindication of supernatural 
theism by its peremptory challenge of 
prevalent modes of thought. No one, 
however, ventured to suggest that it was 
inferior in breadth of grasp, accuracy 
of knowledge, nobility of sentiment or 
dialectic acuteness to the best work he 
had done. It stands to-day a monu- 
mental example of James Martineau 
in his eighty-fifth year. 

He was then probably the most bril- 
liant personage in the British world of 
philosophical and religious thought, and, 
as Thackeray said, the foremost theo- 
logian. In this country his was among 
the four potent names which for many 
years have been and still are of most 
weight in all Unitarian associations— 


Emerson, Theodore Parker and James. 


Freeman Clarke. 

Literary production was almost an in- 
nate characteristic of his mind. Books 
flowed from his pen from his earliest 
manhood. As a rule, they have been 
works which went to the mark, and left 
their imprint on the thought of the age. 
The number of his readers has been lim- 
ited by the radical opinions he adopted 
from the already tottering Tibingen 
school of biblical critics. His greatest 
fame was won by his splendid defense 
of spiritual faith and supernatural theism 
against different forms of atheism, ma- 
terialism, scientific agnosticism “and re- 
vealed religion—generally. He took this 
position with such uncompromising 
consistency as to defend miracles as nat- 
urally characteristic of a supernatural 
Being like Jesus Christ. He viewed 
them rather as the natural manifesta- 
tions of supernatural life than as proofs 
sent to authenticate a gospel. In his 
fine phrase, they were not so much 


*JamMEs MARTINEAU. 
W. Jackson, A.M, (Little, Brown, 
PP. 459. $3.00, 





A Plography. and Study By A. 


Co., Boston.) 8vo. 


“ syllogisms ” as “ mercies,” which came 
from the divine “ quietude of pity.” His 
style in all these acute polemics was a 
singular combination of intellectual vigor 
with personal gentleness. The ideal ex- 
ample is the “ Study of Spinoza,” which 
can hardly be described better than in 
Mr. Jackson’s words: “ In 1882 came the 
volume on Spinoza, embracing the pleas- 
antest account of his life and the tough- 
est analysis of his doctrine.” In all this 
he was so uncompromising as to arouse 
resentment among the scientific agnos- 
tics who had felt the point and weight of 
his pen. Not one of them would join in 
the great testimonial engineered by. Pro- 
fessor William Knight, of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews, to greet him on his 
eighty-third birthday. Benjamin Jowett 
gave the final revision to the address. It 
was signed by a long list of professors at 
St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Oxford, Jena, Berlin, Gron- 
ingen, Amsterdam, Leiden, Harvard, 
Andover Theological Seminary, James 
Russell Lowell, Dr. Holmes, Phillips 
Brooks, Dr. Schaff and a great many 
distinguished clergymen, but not one 
scientific agnostic. . 
Martineau’s theological position as de- 
fined in this volume was subject to pro- 
gressive change. He began at Dublin 
into a mild form of High Arianism, off- 
set, however, by a distinct admixture of 
John Stuart Mill’s necessarianism. His 
studies in Germany with Trendelenburg 
put an end to this, and set him firmly on 
his feet, a believer for the rest of his life 
in intuitional idealism. His services to 
theism have been alluded to, and his 
theism was of the most pronounced type: 
He did not object to teleology. He ac- 
cepted the theory of miracles. He 
preached the doctrine of sin and ad- 
dressed men with solemnity and pun- 
gency as sinners. He believed in a qual- 
ified Universalism, but not of the Ballou . 
type. R. H. Hutton said of his preach- 
ing that it inspired him as no other man’s 
did with the fear of Hell. The painful 
blot on his theology is that which Ti- 
bingen left on it. He repudiated the 
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Messiahship of Jesus, claiming that he 


did not teach it himself. Yet he held on 
to the name of Christ, and stood firmly 
and without compromise for a divine 
revelation in Him. We cannot) harmo- 
nize these positions. But we can be 
thankful for what James Martineau did 
to strengthen before the world and 
among men of thought the intellectual as- 
sumptions and promises of the Christian 
faith. 

The great achievement of Mr. Jack- 
son’s book is the exposition it gives of the 
mind and thought of James Martineau 
as seen in his ministry, and in his pub- 
lished works. He was selected by Dr. 
Martineau for this service. The work 
was in the main completed and had been 
reviewed by Dr. Martineau before his 
death. It would have been easy to have 
made it more popular than it is by an 
expansion of the personal history. It 
would have been improved by a freer use 
of Dr. Martineau’s correspondence, 
which is understood to be copious and in- 
teresting. 

Professor Jackson has, however, we 
believe, taken the right view of what he 
was required to do, in confining himself 
so closely to the interpretation of Dr. 
Martineau’s mind and literary work, and 
in so doing has given us, on the whole, 
the book of the year. 

Still the biographic story is not neg- 
lected. The Martineaus were a Hugue- 
not family, which Louis XIV presented 
to England when he began to play the 
despot in France. His father was a man- 
ufacturer of bombazine at Norwich, 
and not, as reported, a wine merchant, 
tho his foreign customers sent him an 
occasional pipe of excellent wine, and oc- 
casionally his friends asked him to or- 
der more as a matter of accommodation. 
Norwich was no bad place for a boy to 
grow up in. The home seems to have 
been pleasantly remembered by Mar- 
tineau, tho the biographer of Harriet 
Martineau felt called on as late as 1884 
to bring severe charges against the moth- 
er. It is strange that Professor Jackson’s 
volume contains no allusion to the in- 
dignant letters which Dr. Martineau 
published in vindication of his mother’s 
name. This is all the stranger as we 
have a full account of the hostilities be- 
tween Dr, Martineau and his sister Har- 
riet, 
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He was the seventh of eight children, 
and designed by his father for an en- 
gineer. The young man’s impulse to the 
ministry proved too strong, and he was 
sent to college. A good story survives 


from these early days which shows that’ 


the child was father of the man. His 
mother had given him permission to stay 
at home from church on condition that 
he would read the Prophecy of Isaiah, 
and on her return asked how much he 
had read of it. “All,” said the boy. 
“No! Not all. Impossible.” “ Yes, I 
read all; but, of course, I skipped the 
nonsense.” 
& 


Australasian Experiments.* 


TuHat the Australasian States have 
been doing strange and daring things in 
government these last ten years or so is 
known to most of us in a nebulous sort 
of way. But only the best informed 
among our social and political students 
have been aware of the extent and ram- 
ification of these experiments in legisla- 
tion. Mr. Lloyd’s book gives the rec- 
ord to date. It is a work of high value. 
The author has investigated” his subject 
thoroughly, and he gives us the detailed 
results of his study. Tho an upholder 
of collectivism, he relates the facts with- 
out bias, pointing out the mistakes and 
failures as well as the successes. His 
style is easy and familiar—the book is 
for the average man rather than for the 
professor of sociology—and his skill in 
turning a felicitous phrase is frequently 
brought into play. 

So much is told that we can but glance 
at the more important particulars. New 
Zealand leads in this experimental legis- 
lation, both in the extent to which it has 
been carried and in the practical success 
that has been achieved. The immediate 
impulse for the extension of State con- 
trol came from the ruin wrought by the 
great maritime strike of 1890 and from 
the vast operations in land which by that 
year had brought the greater part of the 
public domain into the hands of a few 
families. The Liberal ministry elected 
in 1890 began remedial measures at once. 
The people have continued it in power 
ever since, and a year ago gave it another 
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three years’ commission by: an over- 
whelming majority. : 

During the ten years it has made it- 
self responsible for the following meas- 
ures: 

I. A compulsory arbitration law that 
compels arbitrament by the State in case 
disputants fail to agree. The law is now 
respected and approved by both employ- 
ers and workmen, and it has given New 
Zealand the proud pre-eminence of being 
“a country without strikes.” 

II. A series of laws providing for 
the condemnation and purchase of large 
estates and the opening up of the public 
domain, and the settling of persons there- 
on under leasehold. Freehold, if pre- 
ferred, is granted on public land, but not 
on condemned estates. By 1899 210 set- 
tlements, making use of 109,109 acres 
and giving homes to 6,509 persons, had 
been made, and about $350,000 had been 
advanced. 

III. Old-age pensions. These are 
given to persons more than 65 years of 
age. There are now some 11,000 pen- 
sioners, and the average annuity is about 
$85. 

IV. An income tax. 

V. A graduated inheritance tax. 

VI. A graduated tax on land values, 
irrespective of improvements. 

VII. Woman suffrage. 

VIII. The assumption of State control 
over the New Zealand Bank. 

Besides these major innovations a 
multitude of smaller measures have been 
passed, and extensions of public control 
have been made on beginnings that have 
an earlier origin than the date of the rise 
of the Liberal party.: State railroads and 
telegraphs, for instance, date back some 
thirty years; but the Liberals have ex- 
tended the systems (in railroads 14.22 
per cent., in telegraphs 36.50 per cent.), 
have greatly cheapened fares and rates in 
behalf of the needy, and have taken the 
control of the railroad system out of the 
hands of the commissions and made of it 
a Governmental department, directly re- 
sponsible to Parliament. 

It cannot be said that New Zealand has 
suffered materially from this radical leg- 
islation. While population has increased 
but 20.72 per cent. savings banks deposits 
have increased 117.88 per cent. ; improve- 
ments, 52 per cent.; private wealth, 52 
per cent.; cuitivated lands, 55.63 per 
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cent.; number of holdings, 64 per cent. ; 
imports, 45.28 per cent.; exports, 25.15 
per cent. Besides this, the country has 
the distinction of being the only one that 
escaped disaster during the panic of 1893. 

With the other Australasian States we 
have not the space to deal. But it is a 
point worthy of mention that in these 
States as in New Zealand, the drift to- 
ward Governmental ownership and con- 
trol has been a movement seemingly de- 
tached from the theoretic movements in 
older lands. Socialism, as a political 
theory, was probably unheard of in the 
early days when the Australasians began 
taking over their railroads. The causes 
of their action are to be looked for rather 
in the sense of individual helplessness in 
developing their vast resources and in 
competing with the highly developed and 
powerful industrial systems of other and 
older lands. Naturally, theretore, with- 
out regard to ultimate theories of society, 
they sought to exert concerted effort on 
the tasks before them, and the State, as 
the executive agent of democracy, has as- 
sumed a multitude of functions never be- 
fore attempted in any land. 


rf 


A Pamous Old Book * 


WE do not take delight in destructive 
criticism, or, for that matter, in destruc- 
tive literature of any sort, which stops 
with mere demolition and does not even 
suggest something in place of what has 
been removed. Sir John Mandeville fell 
some time since under the hammer of 
those patient and painstaking fellows 
who are never so happy as when success- 
fully knocking to fragments a popular 
and picturesque monument of “old un- 
happy days and battles long ago.”” Schol- 
ars, with book-dust dimming their eyes, 
clogging their ears and stifling their 
brains, have delved day and night among 
grimy manuscripts and mildewed literary 
relics to bring together scraps of testi- 
mony tending to prove that Sir John, if 
there ever was a Sir John, cribbed nearly 
all of his book from other men’s works. 
We find no satisfaction in their flaunted 
discoveries and clever detective opera- 
tions. We area friend of Sir John’s. 
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The Mandeville book of travels is not 
different from hundreds of recent records 
of wanderings here and yonder as re- 
gards borrowings from other writers. 
One of our nineteenth century globe- 
trotting authors can discount Sir John’s 
method. From histories, fictions, guide- 
books, annals, poems, books of travel, 
this energetic Cook’s tourist will produce 
in six months a longer and more exhaust- 
ive account of the world’s inhabited zones 
than John Mandeville, Knight, set 
down in his delightfully crabbed spell- 
ing in the fourteenth century. But the 
interest will forever remain with the old 
book. 

The edition of Mandeville’s Travels 
which we have under review appears in 
the “ Library of English Classics,” under 
the supervision of A. H. Pollard. It is 
a well printed and carefully edited piece 
of work. The text appears in modern 
spelling and without cumbersome notes, 
so that the ordinary reader will be able 
to enjoy undisturbed the quaint descrip- 
tions of far off lands and peoples in me- 
dival times. Whoever that has not read 
the book has a treat before him to be hun- 
gry for. At the end of the volume three 
narratives from Hakluyt’s “ Navigations, 
Voyages and Discoveries ” are added to 
show a close resemblance, and the 
doughty Mandeville’s biography is slight- 
ly but competently sketched in Mr. Pol- 
lard’s prefatory essay. 

We have followed once more the fas- 
cinating lead of a writer whose charm 
is wholly elusive, yet constant and strong. 
Like Marco Polo, Mandeville mixed cap- 
tivating truths with just as captivating 
grotesque absurdities. His'ink flows just 
as freely for romance as for history. To 
read his pages is to glide down the 
“backward-flowing tide” into the gor- 
geous regions of long ago, when a far 
journey was indeed a pilgrimage through 
wonderland. And how many who see 
this hasty notice have read the old book. 
Doubtless to most it will be a mere name. 
Happy the few who now turn to it and 
for the first time taste its flavor. It isa 
potpourri of the flowers of all the medie- 
val world gathered and pressed with the 
force and art of genius. Homer may 
be a myth, but the Homeric poems are 
not myths; Mandeville may have com- 
piled his facts from books and he may 
have invented his marvels; still the zest 
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and savor of immortal work imbue his 
pages. What matters it if like Shake- 
speare and~Dante he gathered with a 
greedy hand from books. and records far 
and near? When he tells us that “ Para- 
disé is. inclosed all about with a wall, 
and men wit not whereof it is; for the 
wall be covered all over with moss, as it 
seemeth,” we do not particularly care 
how or where he got his information. 
The one-footed, one-legged, one-armed 
men, two of whom together shot a bow, 
were not more wonderful than is the sim- 
plicity of the description given to them. 
It is Mandeville that captivates us, not 
the cold facts of his narrative. 

Like all of the volumes in this excellent 
series the present one fills all the wants 
of the general reader, and is at the same 
time handy and valuable for the use of 
students, who will find it exceedingly 
helpful in reading the more elaborate and 
richly annotated editions. A good glos- 
sary and a full index complete a book 
worthy of a place in every library. 


ed 


Sin. By Randolph S. Foster, D.D., 
LL.D. (Eaton & Mains. $3.00.) This 
is the sixth octavo volume of Bishop Fos- 
ter’s “ Studies in Theology.” It is, per- 
haps, the most important volume in the 
series. It discusses the general subject 
under five principal heads (1), Adam, 
mainly a disclaimer in the name of 
the Bible of the gratuitous assumption 
which has been loaded on Christian the- 
ology; (2), Inclusions of the creative 
act; some minor points, such as in what 
sense was Adam ‘created innocent, and 
what do we mean by created holiness; 
(3), What is Sin; (4), Guilt, and (5), 
Punishment. In discussing the relation 
of Adam to the race, we do not see why, 
having gone so far, Bishop Foster should 
have disclaimed all processes of develop- 
ment in the production of Adam and ac- 
count for him simply by creative fiat. Yet 
we read that while he was created “ able 
to know,” of actual knowledge he pos- 
sessed “none whatever.” The “ image 
of God” in which he was created is re- 
ferred to his being essentialiy spirit, 
which Christ declared to be the great fact 
in the being of God; “God is spirit.” 
The discussion of sin, guilt and punish- 
ment is very long, and exhausts the 
points of difference lying between the 
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Arminian and Calvinistic theologies. It 
is a vigorous polemic against the doctrine 
of an inherited sinful disposition, which 
is in any sense guilt or guilty. The same 
points are carried forward through the 
discussion of punishment, which occu- 
pies 189 of the 308 closely printed octavo 
pages. Its main points are: how far and 
how each individual of the race is affect- 
ed by Adam’s transgression, or becomes 
sinful in the sense of being liable to pun- 
ishment; and the relation of the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ to sin. ‘Bishop Fos- 
ter argues against the substitutionary 
theory and its assumption that Jesus 
Christ endured in any sense substitu- 
tional punishment. Per contra he ac- 
cepts the governmental or Grotian the- 
ory as the doctrinal view of the atone- 
ment taught by Wesleyan Arminianism. 
The discussion abounds in the careful 
definition of terms, such as the distinction 
between penalty and calamities, chastise- 
ments and penal evils ; or between substi- 
tution and vicarious expiation and pro- 
pitiation. The work is not for light 
reading. It is written in plain English, 
and carries its meaning easily enough in 
sight to be understood by any one who 
cares to make the attempt. It certainly 
gives an introduction to the deepest and 
most fruitful problems which have agi- 
tated the human mind. 


CHRIST IN CREATION AND ETHICAL 
MonisM. By Augustus H. Strong, 
D.D., President of Rochester Theological 
Seminary. (Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society.) There is 
probably no stronger or more thorough 
thinker on Christian philosophy in this 
country than Dr. Strong. He is well ac- 
quainted with the different phases of 
philosophic investigation and thought, 
and at the same time is under bondage to 
none. He has a clear, vivid style which 
brings out very sharply his own individ- 
uality. This book is a collection of es- 
says which have appeared in various 
places and includes among its topics 
Christ in Creation, ethical monism, God’s 
self-limitations, the great problems of 
Scripture and Redemption. Tracing the 
modern tendencies, the history of theol- 
ogy and the Church for the past four cen- 
turies, it passes on to the consideration of 
missionary matters and the doctrines of 
the resurrection and of eternal punish- 
ment. Monistic philosophy is popular 
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just now in theological circles, difficult 
as it is for the common mind to see any 
sense in it; and Dr. Strong is its ablest 
American defender. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century. By George C. Lorimer, D.D. 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society.) This is a volume of the 
Boston Lowell Lectures by the brilliant 
minister who has made Tremont Temple 
so well known. They trace the develop- 
ment of Christian faith preceding the 
present century, the influence of medieval 
Roman Catholicism, and note the new 
propheticisms in modern literature, the 
social awakening of the Christian Church, 
the great problems of the present day in 
theology, movements for Christian union, 
the limitations of church success and 
close with the religious message of the 
nineteenth century to the twentieth. 


THE Great Poets AND THEIR THE- 
oLocy. By Augustus H. Strong, D.D., 
President of Rochester Theological Sem- 
inary. (Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society.) A series of 
essays on Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Goethe, Wordsworth, 
Browning and Tennyson, who are looked 
upon less as theologians than as seers, 
with glimpses of truth in theology as well 
as philosophy and physics. The author 
believes that taken together they give 
united and harmonious testimony to the 
fundamental -conceptions of natural re- 
ligion, if not to those of the specifically 
Christian scheme. 

Pustic Worsuip. By T. Harwood 
Pattison, D.D., Professor of Homiletics 
in Rochester Theological Seminary. 
(Philadelphia: American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society.) Rochester students 
ought to be good preachers, for the chair 
of preaching is occupied by a man who 
thoroughly understands his business, and 
that is manifest in these chapters, Pub- 
lic worship, in his view, includes the en- 
tire service, other parts of which should 
never be subordinated to the sermon. It 
is Christian worship dominated by the 
spiritual element. Thus it must be de- 
vout, inspiring, intelligent, restful; it 
must have its relation to the pastorate, 
and the interests of the congregation 
must be kept in mind throughout. 


In, Hostite Rep. A Romance of the 
Monmouth Campaign. By J. Altsheller. 
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(New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.50.) This is distinctly less interest- 
ing than the author’s strong story, “In 
Circling Camps,” which we reviewed a 
few weeks ago. Indeed it is but medio- 
cre. Still we recognize the same excel- 
lent freshness and enthusiasm which at- 
tracted us to Mr. Altsheller’s other book. 


a 
Literary Notes. 


Tue Lothrop Publishing Co., of Boston, 
have sold fifty thousand copies of “ Eben 
Holden,” by Irving Bacheller. 


....* Louis XV et Marie Leczinska,” by 
Pierre Le Nolhac, is announced by Goupil & 
Co., of this city. It will be published in paper 
oe at $20 per copy and in red morocco at 

32.50. 


....Probably the last work of Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner was the three articles which 
will appear in early numbers of the Century. 
These are “ The Education of Sam,” a sketch 
of a dog; “ The Pursuit of Happiness,” and 
“ Fashions in Literature.” 


....° A Calendar of Old New York,” pub- 
lished by A. Wessels Co., by Charles Hem- 
street, author of “‘ Nooks and Corners of Old 
New York,” tells the story of the old city. It 
shows ancient churches, old houses and quaint 
streets around which hovers the romance of a 
long gone day. 


....-Doubleday, Page & Co.’s new magazine, 
The World’s Work, is out. It is hard to see 
just what new field it is going to take from a 
glance at its first issue. It is perhaps more like 
the Review of Reviews than any other peri- 
odical, but it also has features of the political 
and general magazine. It devotes much space 
to the month’s news and its articles are richly 
illustrated. 


....Jay Chambers, William Jordan and Wil- 
bur Macey Stone have formed an association 
known as the Triptych Designers, for the pur- 
pose of creating book plates. They have in 
this connection just issued a little book of de- 
signs (limited to 250 copies), which show a 
fairly wide range of styles. No one to whom 
a book plate has the smallest significance can 
fail to be attracted by the little triptych book. 


....The competitions for the prizes offered 
by The Century Magazine to this year’s 
American college graduates are announced. 
The prize essay, entitled “ Tolstoi’s Moral 
Theory of Art,” is by Mr. John Albert Macy, 
of Harvard University, and the prize story, 
entitled “ An Old-World Wooing,” is by Miss 
Adeline Miriam Jenney, of the University of 
Wisconsin. The awards are made in igno- 
rance of the authorship of the manuscripts sub- 
mitted, and it is wholly accidental that one of 
the winners proves to be a Western woman 
and the other an Eastern man. In conformity 
with the terms of the competition, the prize 
for poetry is not awarded this year, no con- 
tribution being thought to reach the standard. 
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Pebbles. 


Evit communications corrupt good Ph’lip- 
peens—I care not who makes th’ laws in th’ 
nation if I can get out an injunction—Mr, 
Dooley. 


.-Johny with his little axe 
Delt his brother orful wacks. 
He don’t care if Mama kicks; 
Ain’t he cute, he’s only six. 
—Cornell Widow. 


...-Mrs. YVoungwife: “I have at last dis- 
covered how to receive guests properly.” Mr. 
Youngwife: “? ? ? ?” “JT have everything 
ready and then look awfully surprised to see 
them.”—Life. 


....FULL OF WaTER.—‘ How do you feel 
now?” asked his rescuers. “ Like a Jersey 
trust,” gasped the half-drowned man, faintly. 
Then they rolled him on the barrel some more; 
for they, too, were financiers.—Harper’s Ba- 
gar. 


....Wm. Carlisle’s little daughter Hazel 
was asked by her Sunday school teacher yes- 
terday what was meant in the Bible by the 
word “ publican.” The little girl said it meant 
. ene who voted for McKinley.—Aitchison 

obe. 


....As an example of the new method of 
teaching history, as done by a professor in the 
Chicago University, we offer the, following up- 
to-date paraphrase, in the style of Thatcher, 
of Macaulay’s dignified and impressive narra- 
tive of the incidents attending the close of the 
reign of Charles I.: “Charles was a good 
many different kinds of a chump. He couldn't 
play a square game, and made ducks and 
drakes of everything he got his hooks on. He 
had a first-class show at the king business, but 
he slipped his trolley every time he undertook 
to touch the Democratic bosses. He tried a 
lot of monkey business with Parliament, but 
it landed him in the soup; and when he tried 
to tackle old Pym, who was a tough proposi- 
tion, he found himself up against it to beat the 
band. Pym took a fall out of him every round. 
He had no more chance to win out than a pair 
of deuces against a straight flush, and tho 
he put up a first-class bluff it didn’t go. It 
took him a good while to drop to it that the 
old gag of divine right was well enough when 
playing to the gallery, but that the orchestra 
and boxes were onto it, and that it was played 
out any way. Cromwell and Ireton were too fly 
to be scooped by any such tommyrot. Charles 
had always been a high roller, and when his 
gang got to scrapping with the Roundheads 


he was dead broke and had to pull the leg of 


all the dead-easy tenderfeet in the kingdom. 
The ante was too much for him. Cromwell 
finally sized him up and got the District At- 
torney to press the indictment of his royal nibs 
for everything that was out. Charles worked 
his pull for all it was worth, but he got the 
razzle-dazzle just where the chicken got the 
axe. They waltzed him off to the boneyard 


p. d. q., and Cromwell had the innings. See?” 


—New York Times. 
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A Decent Campaign. 


Tue American people may justly con- 
gratulate themselves upon the character 
of the recent political campaign. On the 
whole, it has been an orderly and decent 
discussion of the questions involved. 
There has been no attempt to move the 
minds of voters by forged documents. 
No scandalous stories affecting the pri- 
vate life of a candidate have been in- 
vented and spread abroad to excite the 
opposition of good men. Asa rule, each 
party’s public speakers have been cour- 
teously received and treated with due re- 
spect. Whether Mr. Bryan was in his 
own State or in what he once called “ the 
enemy’s country,” he had no reason to 
complain of the behavior of his audiences, 
in which there were generally a consider- 
able number of his political opponents. 
On one or two occasions he was ques- 
tioned sharply and persistently, but there 
was no serious disturbance, and we have 
not heard that such inquiries, which he 
was accustomed to parry with the skill of 
an expert campaigner, were distasteful 
to him. Governor Roosevelt was an- 
noyed two or three times by disorderly 
persons, a majority of whom were unruly 
boys; but so strenuous a campaigner, 
while traveling 21,000 miles and making 
673 addresses to 3,000,000 people, could 
scarcely have expected to avoid a little 
degenerate enthusiasm in some of the 
places which he visited. He is an earnest 
speaker whose hard hitting is rarely tem- 
pered by -cautious diplomacy. Senator 
Hanna is a plain, blunt man, to whom 
certain caricaturists have sought to give 
an unpleasant notoriety, but throughout 
a long series of speeches he was heard 
with courteous respect. 

The history of all the notable demon- 
strations, of the assembling of great au- 
diences, and the progress of long parades, 
is not marred by any record of mob vio- 
lence or disgraceful personal controversy. 
In the last weeks of the campaign the ap- 
peals of Mr. Bryan to the passions of the 
ignorant—his assertions that his oppo- 
nents would resort to wholesale bribery 
and corruption, and that they desired a 
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large army in order that they might 

coerce and oppress workingmen—when 
added to the earlier teachings of the 
Democratic leaders that the Government 
was controlled by the rich to the disad- 
vantage of the poor, and that its policy 
involved the erection of an empire upon 
the ruins of the republic, tended to incite 
the thoughtless and unbalanced to vio- 
lence. Fortunately, however, no dis- 
order followed. There is proof in this 
that the diplomatist who once called us 
“a turbulent people ” was not sufficiently 
familiar with his own country. 

The lowest note in the campaign was 
sounded by Croker, when, yielding to the 
impulses of those early days in which he 
ruled the “ Tunnel Gang ” and reveled in 
election brawls, he urged his followers to 
“throw out ” the counters at the polling 
places if their reports should not agree 
with a “count of noses” at the door. 
The approval of this advice by the chair- 
man of the National Committee, and 
Croker’s display of placarded insults be- 
fore the eyes of the Sound Money parad- 
ers, were disgraceful incidents; but the 
Democratic party as a whole should not 
be held responsible for them, and they 
were not of any considerable importance. 
They may be classed with the unjust and 
even brutal creations of a few caricatur- 
ists, the curious hallucinations of a few 
distraught Anti-Imperialists, and the 
abuse of the President in the Prohibi- ' 
tionists’ platform. These things deserve 
to be mentioned in any review of the 
course and character of the long political 
battle, but they have not weight enough 
to prevent us from holding the opinion 
that as a whole the campaign was a de- 
cent and orderly one. Here were seventy- 
six millions of people, almost all of them 
willing to give a respectful hearing to 
political friend or foe, to preserve order, 
to make due allowance for a few excep- 
tional exhibitions of bad manners by a 
small and ill-bred or fanatical minority, 
and to rely wholly upon the peaceful de- 
cision of the ballot at the end of the great 
debate. They ignored all passages of 
sharp words and all incitement to dis- 
order with a fine complacency that well 
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becomes a great nation enjoying wide- 
spread prosperity, a nation whose wealth 
has been increased by twenty-five billions 
of dollars in a decade, whose savings 
bank deposits have been swollen by the 
addition of five hundred millions since 
the campaign of 1896, whose exports 
have exceeded its imports in the same 
four years by nearly two billions, and 
whose power to enforce justice and in- 
spire respect is recognized throughout 
the world. All this material growth and 
power should, of course, stimulate us to 
more vigorous effort for the purification 
of our politics and for the attainment of 
that supreme moral elevation which is 
the best warrant for national pride. 


a 


Social Forces in the Campaign. 


A GREAT political campaign is of more 
than political interest. It reveals the 
springs of human action, and shows the 
combinations of social forces that react 
upon every mode of social welfare. Pri- 
marily politics, a campaign is also social 
evolution in the wider sense, and it offers 
to the sociological observer some of the 
best material that he ever finds. 

The campaign that has closed this week 
has been more than usually interesting in 
its sociological aspects. By way of ex- 
ample, look at the knowledge of the col- 
lective mind of the American people that 
we have gained from the speech-making 
tours of Mr. Bryan and of Mr. Roosevelt. 

Four years ago Mr. Bryan had almost 
no strength in the East, while the West 
very largely believed in him. This year 
he has devoted his best energies to im- 
pressing the East. To this end he has 
appealed with all the arts of oratory that 
he so easily commands to that element in 
the population which is easily moved to 
bitter resentment against a real or fancied 
wrong. Mr. Bryan’s appeals to class 
hatred have been bold and undisguised. 
At the same time he has openly allied 
himself with Tammany in its present or- 
ganization as Crokerism. All this has 
strengthened Mr. Bryan with that part of 
the New York City population which 
can be depended upon to support Tam- 
many in every crisis, to foment social 
hatreds, and to indorse every shameful 
alliance between the police power of the 
community and the vice which it should 
restrain. 
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With a very different Eastern element, 
also, Mr. Bryan has found favor. A lit- 
tle circle of intellectuals in and about the 
American Athens, throwing out thought 
connections to scattered ganglia here and 
there in other towns, has heroically 
crushed down all the horror of Bryan 
that it felt four years ago, and has ac- 
cepted him as the political heir of the 
principles of Garrison, Sumner and 
Abraham Lincoln. To the psychologist 
this has been the most interesting phe- 
nomenon of the year, an interesting ex- 
ample of that curious process whereby 
the mind, wholly ignoring the actual 
qualities of a personality, substitutes for 
them a symbol, or counter, of its own 
creation, and begins at once to weave 
about it a myth, which may grow to 
heroic proportions if the mental and 
moral atmosphere favors it. 

While to this extent Mr. Bryan has 
strengthened himself with one part of 
the Democracy, he has lost credit and 
support elsewhere. Large numbers of 
Eastern men who, four years ago, be- 
lieved Mr. Bryan to be deplorably mis- 
taken, but thoroughly and courageously 
honest, no longer believe in his sincerity. 
Rightly or wrongly, they now regard him 
as a demagog, who has no scruples 
about the means that an ambitious can- 
didate for public office may use. This 
revulsion of feeling has been even more 
intense and widespread in the West. Mr. 
Bryan’s New York speech, in which he 
dropped a sentence of friendly considera- 


tion for Croker. and the-Tammany co- 


horts, was quoted in scare-heads in al- 
most every local Democratic paper west 
of the Mississippi River, and was accom- 
panied by editorial comments that must 
have sent creepers down Mr. Bryan’s 
spine. The Western Democracy instant- 
ly resented this abject kneeling to Mr. 
Croker, and gave Mr. Bryan to under- 
stand that if that was to be his attitude 
he and his Western supportérs must part 
company. 

Mr. Roosevelt a year ago was as strong 
in the East as Mr. Bryan had been in the 
West, but, unlike Mr. Bryan, Mr. Roose- 
velt was very strong also in parts of the 
country other than the one in which he 
lived and was best known. His election 
as Governor was a signal triumph, and 
his nomination for the Vice-Presidency 
was a surrender to an unmistakable pop- 
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ular demand. From this point on the 
parallel is curiously perfect. As Mr. 
Bryan has strengthened himself with 
certain classes in the East, while losing 
the support and to some extent the re- 
spect of his neighbors in the West, Mr. 
Roosevelt has called down upon himself 
criticism in his own State by his ab- 
sence from the executive office at Al- 
bany, and by unguarded utterances, but 
he has won strong friends and sturdy 
adherents in the Southwest and in the 
Northwest. Notwithstanding the inso- 
lence that he met with in Colorado, he 


‘ was enthusiastically received everywhere 


by the cowboy element, and nearly every- 
where by the Western farmers. The 
Western people had felt a great curiosity 
to see the rough rider leader, but they 
had suspended judgment upon him until 
they could meet him face to face and 
could hear him talk. Would he adopt a 
tone of superiority and talk down to 
them, or talk at them? Everywhere he 
talked with them, man fashion, and 
everywhere the verdict was, “ He’s our 
kind of people ; Teddy’s all right.” 

Thus both the East and the West have 
to a great extent modified the beliefs that 
they entertained four years ago or more 
recently upon two of: the chief person- 
ages in the contest. To a great extent 
the change has been merely a transforma- 
tion of mood, prejudice and sentiment, 
but in a measure it has been a profound 
change in deliberately formed judgments. 
On the whole, it has been an incident in 
a very serious and thoughtful reflection 
upon a situation created by the conver- 
gence in one campaign of such tremen- 
dous issues as those of financial integrity, 
constitutional legitimacy, and territorial 
expansion. 

One more sociological phase of the 
campaign that should be mentioned, tho 
it has attracted less attention, is perhaps 
even more significant than any other. 
Nothing in human personality so im- 
presses an ignorant multitude as the com- 
bination of executive ability with habits 
of silence. Throughout New York City 
within the last two weeks the conviction 
has run with the speed of fire that 
Croker’s power is tottering, and the rea- 
son everywhere given for this startling 
development is that “ Croker has begun 
to talk.” That this conviction will be 
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borne out by subsequent developments we 
think extremely probable. Croker has in 
truth begun to talk, and his talk has 
shocked the leaders as it has offended the 
rank and file of the Tammany host. His 
advice to resort to violence at the polls, 
his deliberate insult to honest wage-earn- 
ers in telling them to march for sound 
money and vote for Bryan, seconded and 
rubbed in by McGuire’s yet more deadly 
insult to organized labor in the instruc- 
tion: “ March for the Trusts,-and crush 
them in the secret ballot box with a cross 
under the star,” have raised a storm of 
resentment that will not spend itself in a 
day. 
S 


Federation of Benevolent 
- Societies. 


SoME months ago the managing direct- 
ors, or trustees, of the six Congregational 
societies met together in Hartford, apart 
from the paid executive officers, to con- 
sult in what ways they could combine and 
federate their work for their mutual ad- 
vantage and for economy. There was 
much plain talking, and the result was 
the appointment of a Committee of Nine 
representing all the societies, the large 
majority of them laymen, to draw up a 
scheme of federation to be submitted to 
the societies. That report is now before 
them, and is likely to elicit much discus- 
sion. 

The first recommendation is that the 
six societies hold a joint annual meeting 
in October. This appears very wise, and 
will assure a large attendance. At pres- 
ent the attempt is made to hold three 
great meetings, some of which are partial 
failures, while three societies are unrep- 
resented. It follows that churches should 
send delegates accredited to each society. 

t is further recommended that the so- 
cieties have their separate boards and © 
their separate budgets of expenses, as at 
present, but that the societies in New 
York have a single common treasurer, as 
also the societies in Boston. This is for 
economy, and may be wise. 

Another recommendation is that each 
society have but a single Corresponding 
Secretary, and that such further clerical 
force be provided as may be necessary. 
That there should be but one responsible 
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Chief Secretary seems wise, but that is 
for efficiency of management, rather than 
for economy. Of course the minor so- 
cieties have but one Secretary, and he is 
enough for the business they have to do. 
But when it comes to a society like the 
American Board, it must have its respon- 
sible heads of departments, whether 
called secretaries or not; and they will 
have to be more than clerks. The same 
is true with the Home Missionary Society 
and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. The Home Missionary Society now 
has a dozen or so paid assistant secre- 
taries, who are not so called, but are man- 
agers of the State auxiliaries; and the 
Committee of Nine has nothing to say 
about auxiliary societies, or Woman's 
Boards, which must have given them 
some little occasion for thought. Per- 
haps that is reserved for later report. 
All we wish now to make clear is that a 
single Secretary means central authority, 
and not so much, if at all, reduction of 
expense. The Baptists have a single Sec- 
retary for their home missions, General 
Thomas J. Morgan, and it works well; 
but they have to keep as responsible as- 
sistants and superintendents in the field 
those who might be called Secretaries. 
Another recommendation is that a spe- 
cial sub-committee, made up of the mem- 
bers of the boards of all the societies, 
have charge of the collection of funds for 
them all. This is to prevent clashing of 
appeals, we suppose; an evil that some- 
times appears; and, further, to develop a 
“ forward movement ” for the promotion 
of systematic giving to the six societies. 
This will be a good thing, if it does not 
attempt too much, so as to cripple the 
more energetic efforts of the several so- 
cieties. A pooling of gifts, or benevo- 
lence, is impossible. Large and gener- 
ous givers will have, and should have, 
their favorite objects. An attempt in the 
Presbyterian Church some years ago to 
pool benevolence, and then divide the 
gifts between the societies on a percent- 
age basis, was a failure. That would 
promote ignorance of mission work, and 
it cannot be the thought of the committee. 
One further recommendation is of- 
fered: that, when desirable, readjustment 
of work or territory between societies be 
made, so as to secure economy, and pre- 
vent two societies from doing similar 
work in the same field. This is most 


wise. There have been such infelicitous 
cases in the past, and it may be that they 
still exist. At any rate, two of the so- 
cieties have been in consultation on the 
subject of their respective fields. Whether 
the societies, if they cannot come to 
agreement, will consent, as suggested, to 
make the Committee of Nine a court of 
appeal, is another matter. We think 
they would, altho it is in the line of a 
restriction of the autonomy of the socie- 
ties, of which they and the churches have 
been jealous. e 


King Corn. 


It is not easy to realize, as we drive 
by a field of corn where the huskers are 
at work and the great piles of golden 
ears are tossed to right and left, that the 
whole world is turned upside down by a 
bad corn harvest; that the happiness of 
all mankind as well as our wealth de- 
pends in large measure on the abundance 
of these yellow ears of Indian corn. 
American prosperity depends on a half 
dozen staples; corn, cotton, wheat, oats, 
hay and apples. These are generous riv- 
als, not only for the crown, but for the 
opportunity of feeding the masses of hu- 
man beings and giving them both pros- 
perity and happiness. Think of two 
billions of bushels of corn in a single 
year! This is the outcome of a yellow 
seed which the Pilgrims found the In- 
dians cultivating in the forest clearings. 


They wrote home: “ With these people 


there is a curious corn, much larger than 
that of England, and very nutritious.” 


They gave it the name of corn, with no- 


more warrant than simply that it took 
the place of what in Europe they had 
been accustomed to call by that name. 
It was in fact a highly developed or 
evolved grass; and to this day nobody 
can even guess by what process the In- 
dians secured it. It seems very probable 
that among the aboriginal tribes of 
America there were not a few who had 
developed a good deal of the science as 
well as the art of agriculture. 
Wonderful as this crop is, it never won 
a place in European households or fami- 
lies until very recently. It now seems 
probable that Kansas, however enormous 
her crop may be, will never again be 
called upon to burn corn for fuel. The 


demand for this cereal is now coming to: 
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us from Bohemia and Turkey, as well as 
Italy and Sweden. All these are new 
markets; and with the door open to the 
Far East we may be sure that the corn 
product may be doubled in quantity with- 
out lowering the price. The poor of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and even Africa, will learn 
the delights of mush and milk, Indian 
pudding, samp and succotash. Harriet 
Martineau in her account of “ Western 
Travel,” describes her first experience 
with roasted sweet corn. She declares 
that it was with some compunctions that 
she took the ear in her fingers, and 
gnawed. off .the surface with her teeth; 
but she declares that the experience was 
worth a journey across the Atlantic, for 
a more delicious food she never had met 
with. 

But what has become of some of these 
delightful and inspiring foods? We do 
not remember a dish of good old-fash- 
ioned samp during these forty years past. 
Better machinery has so abbreviated the 
processes of cooking that the glory of 
hulled corn and Indian mush hasdeparted. 
The editorial mind looks backward with 


no more simple pleasure to any early 
event in life than watching the golden 
bubbles that rose over the great iron pot 
of samp, where they burst one after an- 
other, through a whole day’s gentle and 


steady cooking. It was the farmer’s first 
ambition, after corn harvest, to select the 
very best ears, dry them around his stove- 
pipe, shell them with his own hands over 
the edge of a spade and then have them 
ground as a special grist. From this 
product the housewife carefully sifted the 
finer meal and by an all-day’s process of 
watchful skill and care she produced that 
marvel, Indian samp. But we must not 
let enthusiasm carry us away, or deprive 
us of an appreciative apprehension of 
modern improvements. 

Those who suppose that corn has 
reached the end of evolution are deeply 
-mistaken. Illinois has had this year a 
corn show surpassing in its attractions 
all other exhibitions that that great State 
could produce. Three hundred dollars 
was not held to be too large a premium 
for the finest ten ears that could be pre- 
sented. Comparative ethnology and 
comparative theology are now supple- 
mented by comparative corn growing. 
Think of three thousand entries at one 
corn show and tle number of distinct 
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varieties running up into the hundreds. 
The Corn Growers’ Association asserts 
that the average corn yield should and 
can be doubled over what it was twenty 
years ago. This: will add to the Ameri- 
can product about one-fourth. Others 
insist that a much greater revolution will 
take place, and that instead of forty 
bushels per acre we shall be able to 
gather one hundred bushels. Professor 
Shamel writes that corn is just as capable 
of grading upward as is live stock; and 
any given variety of corn, by careful 
handling and obedience to the laws of 
selection, can be bred through almost any 
improvement. The American Cereal 
Company offered large premiums for 
those varieties of corn which produced 
the largest chit, or germ—which is the 
really valuable part of the kernel. The . 
methods of growing corn in vogue ten 
years ago are not adequate to present de- 
mands. Science is going out of the town 
to the farm and all agricultural work 
will soon be on a scientific basis—that is, 
it will be under quantitative and quali- 
tative tests. 

But we are, as a people, quite as much 
interested in the drift toward a new sort 
of agricultural State fairs; expositions 
of specialties—such as corn, or potatoes, 
or apples, or cereals. Such shows tend 
to bring together a large number of peo- 
ple specifically interested in what is 
shown, so that they will become careful 
investigators and students. Such expo- 
sitions might well be called tools of agri- 
culture. The old-fashioned fair has 
largely worn itself out on lines estab- 
lished by financial necessities. It would 
be better now, instead of confusing horse 
trotting with the exhibition of graded 
cattle, fruits and vegetables, if we had, 
in each State that breeds horses and cat- 
tle, a special horse exhibit once each year, 
or a great cattle show; while in other 
States other specialties would come to the 
front. 

o 


The Growth of Novel Reading. 


THE opening of the Autumn book sea- 
son has coincided very nearly with the 
closing of the Presidential campaign; 
but there has been apparently very little 
loss of general literary interest on ac- 
count of political excitement. In fact, 
the lack of campaign noise and superfi- 
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cial enthusiasm has been remarkable con- 
sidering the extreme importance of the 
issues that have been urged upon popular 
attention. Meantime the troubles in 
China, the continuation of guerilla fight- 
ing in the Philippines and in South Af- 
rica and the important national interests 
developing in Cuba and Porto Rico, have 
not held public attention as such things 
once would have held it. And yet light 
literature, which a few years ago, in time 
of profound peace and monotonous ex- 
periences, was a drug in the market, is 
now in great demand. 

We could name a considerable list of 
books, mostly novels, which have had 
sales of from twenty to a hundred thou- 
sand copies in England and America 
right in the midst of war din and the cur- 
rent of political election activities. One 
romance: leaped almost at a bound to one 
hundre. a:id eighty thousand sales; an- 
other passed the hundred thousand limit 
in less than two months. The sales have 
been greater in the United States than in 
England; but all over the enlightened 
world books have suddenly risen in the 
popular interest. Not only novels and ro- 
mances, but books generally, are in 
strong demand. The people seem to be 
finding out the comfort of reading. It 
may be but an accidental wave of popu- 
lar interest; it may be a great change in 
taste brought about by comparatively re- 
cent methods of popular education. In 
‘America some such revolution in the pub- 
lic mind might have been confidently ex- 
pected 'argely on account of the rapid 
growth of literary appetite aroused by 
the enthusiastic training in our public 
schools. The millions of children edu- 
cated to love books are beginning to ap- 
pear as men and women who love books 
and buy them. The mass of intelligent 
and enthusiastic readers is increasing at 
a high ratio. 

In our country another important fac- 
tor is the literary club. As an institution 
largely controlled by women, the literary 

’ club may be as yet a trifle inclined to 
mere Shakespeare, or Browning, or Dick- 
ens study—soméwhat behind the times— 
but it urges literary taste and stimulates 
book interest. Nor are all the women’s 
literary societies behind the times. <A 
great many of them are keeping well in 
touch with the day and the hour. They 
discuss current literature with a keen rel- 


ish of its characteristics. The latest po- 
ems, essays, criticisms, share equally with 
the moment’s popular fiction in the club’s 
favors. The club reflects its taste into 
the common schools through intelligent 
and wide awake teachers. 

There is still another powerful agent 
scattering broadcast the desire to know 
books. Ministers of the Gospel were for- 
merly opposed to the general reading of 
fiction. They looked upon novels, and 
indeed upon many works of art and sci- 
ence, as inimical to the church. Liber- 
ality has changed all this. From the 
thousands of pulpits, great and small, ur- 
ban and rustic, we now hear the voice of 
more or less enlightened discussion 
touching the. current books that are at- 
tracting public attention. The novel is 
no longer condemned because it is a 
novel. A good story is considered good 
reading, and if it be instructive, without 
a forced moral, all the better for that. 
Indeed, we cannot escape the impression 
that along with the general dissemina- 
tion of a taste for reading there is grow- 
ing a wholesome preference for a cleaner 
and nobler literature. 


Punishment or Vengeance. 


Ir is a very serious question that is 
facing the Christian world in China. Has 
Christianity or even civilization lost its 
hold? It would almost seem so from 
the reports that come of the conduct of 
the allied troops. Bitter and cruel as 
was the savagery of the Boxers, it was 
no worse than that of those who have 
sought to visit upon them the punishment 
for their crime. The testimony is too 
uniform and too detailed to admit of any 
doubt. So far as appears, English, 
Americans and Japanese have sinned the 
least, while Russians, Germans and 
Frenchmen seem to have vied with each 
other in deeds of barbarity which dis- 
grace the governments in whose service 
they are. 

It is true that the Chinese treatment of 
foreigners and native Christians was 
brutal tothe last degree. It is kindness 
to draw a veil over the sufferings of noble 
men and women before death came as 4 
relief. But that is no reason why those 
innocent of those sufferings should be 
treated in like manner. Because Ameri- 
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caf wotnen were toftured, that is no rea- 
son why Chinese women and children 
should suffer likewise. The outrages in- 
flicted on them have been such as call to 
mind the massacres of centuries ago, and 
of the Kurdish villages of Turkey. 

Punishment there must be. The men 
who were responsible for these outbreaks 
must bear it, and China must know the 
reason for it. It must be severe, too. 
The Asiatic has little conception of law. 
He recognizes only force, and any waver- 
ing in the demand for punishment will be 
construed as weakness and lead to a re- 
newal of the conditions of the past year. 
But if there is to be a new China, the dis- 
tinction between punishment and ven- 
geance must be made very clear. The 
Chinese are observing. It they see the 
troops of Europe doing exactly as they 
would do they will simply bide their time, 
and vengeance will be but the prelude to 
retaliation in kind. If, however, they 
see that these representatives of another 
civilization and another faith are held in 
obedience to a higher law, and seek not 
spite, but justice, there will come a dread 
of future penalty which will go far to 
preserving peace. 

This‘much from the standpoint merely 
of expediency. Vengeance does not pay. 
There is another consideration. Many 
forces have combined to produce the 
tragedy. Christendom has not been guilt- 
less, and Christendom must bear its share 
of responsibility. The blood that has 
been shed has stained its own garments 
as well as those of Manchu mandarins. 
Therefore it should be careful to insure 
that in visiting the punishment which is 
right it does not deepen its own stain. 
There is a justice which controls Europe 
as well as China, and which recognizes 
no difference of race in gauging crime. 

Still another point. Those who have 
suffered have suffered for their faith. 
What that suffering has been we dare not 
even picture to our thoughts. Terrible 
as it has been, could those who have suf- 
lered, whether foreigners or Chinese, 
speak, their message to the peoples and 
governments would be without one ele- 
ment of vengeance. Punishment is right 
tor man, but vengeance belongs to God. 
lhe purpose of their lives and of their 
death will be lost if those for whom they 
labored and suffered feel the bitterness 
of vengeance. 
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The distinction between the two it is 
not always easy to guard. There is a 
tendency to visit wrong upon those who 
are within reach whether they be the de- 
serving of punishment or not. Further- 
more, there is the added power of isola- 
tion and distance. All the more urgent, 
therefore, should be the governments of 
Christendom to control men’s passions 
and set an example of justice. To se- 
cure this there should go up from the 
people a demand too positive to be ig- 
nored that while punishment of the guilty 
must be insisted upon outrages upon the 
innocent must cease. 


a 


Grammar and Imperialism. 


Tue Minister of Public Instruction in 
Paris has just issued a little minute of 
instruction for the teaching of French, 
which is of interest, not only in France, 
but all over the world. Its purpose is to 
revolutionize the teaching of French, not 
by making the language more classically 
beautiful, but easier to learn. It is seen 
that the spelling of the French language 
and its syntax are difficult for foreigners. 
It is the patriotic desire of the French 
Government to have the French become 
the lingua franca of the world, as it has 
been the common language of diplomacy. 
The extension since 1870 of the French 
colonies in Asia and Africa gives encour- 
agement to the hope that a large part of 
the world will come to use the French 
language. Its only competitor is the 
English. In order to make it easier of 
acquisition it must simplify its spelling 
and its syntax. Hitherto the niceties of 
the French language and the exquisite 
development of its grammar have given 
a sense of exquisite fineness in composi- 
tion. 

But now the terrible rules about par- 
ticiples and their declension are to be 
made easier, and in the schools no chil- 
dren are to be corrected who show igno- 
rance of certain intricate laws of syntax. 
It is much as if in English we should 
break down our rules for the distinction 
between the use of shall and will, so that 
it would become allowable to say “I will 
drown and nobody shall help me,” when 
one means “I shall drown and nobody 
will help me.” But the reforms sug- 
gested are mainly in the spelling, and 
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they are badly enough needed. The 
purpose is distinctly imperial, that of pre- 
serving or. spreading the primacy of 
French as a world language, and espe- 
cially to make it easier to learn in the 
colonies. 

The leading literary journal of Eng- 
land, The Atheneum, in discussing this 
measure, well says that the English lan- 
guage needs, so far as spelling is con- 
cerned, such a reform very much more 
than does the French. We have an ex- 
tremely simple grammar, which has al- 
most no declensions or conjugations and 
the very smallest amount of syntax. In 
this respect it is much easier than French, 
and is surpassed by hardly any other lan- 
guage, except the Chinese. But our 
spelling is a terror to the world. Our 
English contemporary says that the Eng- 
lish, the only competing language with 
the French, would long since have be- 
come the lingua franca of the world but 
for the absurdities of its spelling; while 
“the English nation are far too stupid to 
accommodate themselves in any way to 
the needs of foreigners and barbarians,” 
and any foreigner who merely attempts 
bough, lough, though, cough, rough on 
any rational principles will conclude that 
however much his reading of English is 
facilitated by a simple grammar, “the 
speaking of it is not meant to extend be- 
yond the British Isles.” It declares— 
and remember there is no better author- 
ity: 

“Here in England where a moderate re- 
form would violate no logic and destroy little 
living knowledge of the meaning of words, and 
where it would produce an immense effect upon 


the world, every practical suggestion is re- 
ceived with lofty contempt.” 


The condition is not quite as bad in this 
country, altho we have had, until the past 
year, less political reason for desiring to 
make English the language of the world. 
But now this is to our interest, and it be- 
comes our duty. THE INDEPENDENT has 
felt the obligation to simplify the spell- 
ing of the language less than we should, 
perhaps, from the side of the fellowship 
of the nations, and more from considera- 
tions of the terrible waste of years in 
teaching children to read, and the conse- 
quent backwardness of their education. 
We have been one of the too few journals 
that have to a partial extent attempted to 
follow the suggestions of our philological 
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societies, and have adopted such spellings 
as tho, altho, program, etiquet and sulfur, 
but we have not ventured on definit, 
crost, thru, etc., much as we would like 
to. We rejoice that these shorter spell- 
ings are put in our later dictionaries, and 
we urge reformed spelling on our read- 
ers, and we use it ourselves just as far 
as we think our readers will allow us. 
We do not like a spelling which commits 
the letter s to the cruelty of turning 
laughter into slaughter, allows r the ben- 
evolent function of making brother of 
bother, and friend of fiend, while by an- 
other letter ague is rendered vague. The 
Spaniards reformed their spelling, mak- 
ing it almost wholly phonetic, early in the 
century; Germany has done the same 
later ; we have lagged behind. It is true 
that all reforms in English spelling have 
started in the United States. Webster 
was a noble reformer, and the “ Century ” 
and “ Standard” Dictionaries carry his 
reforms further; but England _ still 
insists on honour and storey, and our 
printed books offend the English reader. 
We rejoice in such a pronouncement as 
this in The Atheneum made from. the 
side of patriotism. 
A 


That the millennium should 
have come in Chicago before 
it comes in New York or 
Philadelphia is hard to believe. And 
yet the school board of that city, in which 
political and personal influences have so 
long been supreme, has ‘just passed a 
resolution by a vote of 13 to 6, utterly 
rooting out the evil if the resolution shall 
be carried out. It requires that the su- 
perintendent of schools shall report to the 
full board the names of all persons other 
than district superintendents, teachers 
and members of the board who have rec- 
ommended, orally or in writing, the ap- 
pointment, promotion or transfer of any 
teacher ; and, furthermore, that members 
of the board shall not recommend teach- 
ers or indorse their applications unless 
requested by the superintendent in writ- 
ing to do so, and that any violation shall 
be reported to the full board. The supet- 
intendent is to be so far supreme that he 
is no longer required to obtain the con- 
currence of any district committee before 
making any appointment. The effect of 
the resolution will be to deprive the mem- 
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bers of the board of all influence in the 
appointment of teachers unless their 
opinion is solicited. We doubt if any 
other city in America has taken equally 
heroic measures, but Chicago has suf- 
fered so much in this matter, culminating 
in the resignation of Superintendent An- 
drews after a brave fight with the board, 
that it has learned a lesson. 


ot 


Minister Wu One of the finest figures 

before our American peo- 
ple at the present time is Chinese Minis- 
ter Wu. He has intelligence, courtesy, 
courage and wit. It was a fine address 
which he made last Thursday at Pitts- 
burg before the Carnegie Institute. He 
recognized properly the broad-minded- 
ness of the trustees in inviting him to 
come so soon after the shocking disturb- 
ances in his own country. He described 
picturesquely the method of education in 
China ; its dependence upon the memory, 
the difficulty of learning to read, the 
ethics taught, the Chinese golden rule, 
and quoted these fine words from Men- 
cius, which he did not claim were always 
followed in conduct: 


“T like life, and I like also righteousness. If 
I cannot keep the two together, I will let life 
go and choose righteousness. I like life, in- 
deed, but there is that which I like more than 
life, and therefore I will not seek to possess it 
by any improper ways.” 
His defense of the arts of peace against 
those of war was admirable, and his ap- 
proval of the practice in America where 
the rich use their ample means so freely 
for the benefit of the people, so as to de- 
serve honor as public benefactors. It is 
a great blessing to international under- 
standing that China can supply so worthy 
a representative. There are other good 
men and able men besides Anglo-Saxons. 


The Chinese are human, and may be 
noble men. 


a 


New York loses by th 
Ex- setials 
ae aie ex-Mayor Strong a 


Stron oe ; 
g citizen whose labors in be- 


half of good government were of great 
value not only during his term of office, 
but also for many years before the be- 
ginning of it. Because of his earnest and 
continued support of movements for the 
Improvement of the government of the 
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city in those years, he was chosen to be 
the leader of the forces of municipal re- 
form in the memorable campaign that 
followed the shocking disclosures of the 
Lexow investigation.. The character of his 
policy and the beneficial effect of his ad- 
ministration may fairly be measured by 
his appointment and stedfast support 
of the late Colonel Waring in the De- 
partment of Street Cleaning, the work of 
Theodore Roosevelt at the head of the Po- 
lice Commission, and the reformation of 
the Board of Education by the selection 
of men of high character to be members 
of it. Altho he had been a loyal Repub- 
lican, he could not approve the deplorable 
error by which the leaders of his party 
at the close of his term gave the city to 
Croker and Tammany, but worked ear- 
nestly for Seth Low, whose administra- 
tion would have been true to the highest 
ideals of his own. The city suffers no 
inconsiderable loss by his death because, 
in the coming attempt to rescue the gov- 
ernment from the unworthy hands into 
which it has fallen, the leaders of the at- 
tacking forces would have looked to him 
for counsel and material aid. His mem- 
ory deserves to be honored and cherished 
not only by the people of the city where 
the greater part of his life was spent, but 
also by all who are striving to promote 
municipal reform. 


It is sound and _ needed 
teaching which Father Ed- 
ward McSweeny has just 
given his clerical readers, in their 
principal ‘monthly magazine. He 
calls attention to the definite refusal of 
the Holy See to sanction certain “ grov- 
eling ecclesiastical advertisements” of 
St. Anthony wares, offered for the spirit- 
ual use of the faithful, and proceeds to 
show how the making merchandise of the 
mass has been condemned. Then he pro- 
ceeds: 

“The same principles on which that con- 
demnation was based apply to all sacred things ; 
for instance, to exploiting St. Anthony’s Bread, 
even when the “ bread” is given to the poor; 
to traffic in alleged St. Anthony’s Water, 
“good for rheumatism, 10 cents a bottle; ” 
blessed medals, whether of St. Benedict, or St. 
Joseph, or whosesoever, the medal costing one- 
tenth of a cent, and the balance of the 25 cents 
being asked for the blessing. All these prac- 
tices are simoniacal and condemned, no matter 


what pious projects are to be aided by the 
money so raised.” 


Pious 
Humbugs 
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There is no greater evil in the Catholic 
Church needing correction; and it is in 
the hands of the bishops. We should be 
glad to be informed that the Mission of 
the Immaculate Virgin in this city, run 
by the Rev. J. J. Dougherty, is not still 
selling St. Joseph’s Card and St. Bene- 
dict’s Medal for twenty-five cents, as 
when we have bought them occasionally 
for the last ten years, recommended for 
miraculous cures, and to “ free cattle 
from plague or epidemic ” if “ dipped in 
the drink of animals.” And Archbishop 
Corrigan allows it for a charity. 
Td 


The Presbyteries of New Jersey are 
meditating on a report presented at the 
recent meeting of Synod giving the fol- 
lowing figures as showing the growth 
of the different churches in the State 


from 1890-1900. 


Churches. 

Roman Catholic 

Couns tional 
ngregationa 

Baptist ars aes temic eg 


Communicants. Inc. 
1890. 1900. P.C. 


462,820 


The increase of the Roman Catholic 
Church is undoubtedly explained by the 
large immigration into the State of 
laborers in manufacturing towns. There 
has been a considerable increase in 
the number of factories started in dif- 
ferent places and the employees are chief- 
ly Roman Catholic. No such fact, how- 
ever, explains the marked difference 
between the Presbyterian and the Epis- 
copal, Congregational . and Baptist 
Churches. That the Methodist denomi- 
nation is in the same condition does not 
alleviate the situation, which is only a lit- 
tle better than that of the Congregation- 
alists in Massachusetts, where they suf- 
fered actual loss last year. The whole 
question of the growth of the denomina- 
tions is one that should have the most 
earnest attention of the leaders. 


wad 


Finley Anderson, a witness who gave 
important testimony against Caleb Pow- 
ers, formerly Secretary of State in Ken- 
tucky, at the trial of that defendant for 
complicity in the murder of Goebel, now 
swears that this testimony was false, and 
that it was given at the suggestion of 
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Colonel Campbell and the late Governor 
Goebel’s brothers, from whom he re- 
ceived $300. He also says that one Gol- 
den, another important witness against 


Powers, received money from the Goebels 


and urged him to give the testimony 
which he now declares to have been un- 
true. This confession tends to confirm 
the suspicions of some as to the use of the 
reward fund of $100,000 and the methods 
of the prosecution. The trial of Powers 
was the first of a series, and the testimony 
against him may have affected the results 
of the trials which followed. There 
should be a most searching legal inquiry 
concerning Anderson’s assertions. 


of 


Professor George T. Ladd, of Yale 
University, should mend his history be- 
fore he makes it the basis of an argu- 
ment against territorial expansion. He 
says: 

“The history of the world shows that in 
every case where a higher tribe has tried to 


subjugate a lower one the lower one-pulls the 
other down to its level.” 


The history of the world shows no such 
thing. The sculptures of the Parthenon 
tell a different story with the victory of 
the Lapithe over the Centaurs, which 
means simply the subjugation of the wild 
foresters by a Greek people. The last 
instance is the subjugation of the ab- 
origines of this country by Europeans. 


st 


We are doing a public service at some 
cost to patriotic conceit by publishing 
this week the article by such a responsi- 
ble observer as Harold Martin. The con- 
ditions he describes should be considered 
by the President and by Congress. Sim- 
ilar humiliation must follow the reading 
of George Lynch’s article on the cruel- 
ties practiced by presumed Christians in 
China. 

Js 


If any readers receive THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a day late this week, they will under- 
stand that it is on account of the election 
closing the printing offices. We go to 
press too early to report and comment 
upon the result, 
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FINANCIAL. 


Gold Standard Savings. 


THE reports of American savings 


banks were not overlooked during the- 


recent campaign by supporters of the 
gold standard. Mr. Bryan declared in 
1896 that this standard was “a con- 
spiracy against the human race,” and he 
has recently asserted that the wealth of 
the country was passing into the posses- 
sion of a few, while the proportion en- 
joyed by producers was continually de- 
clining. But the official reports recently 
received by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency show that there are three times as 
many depositors in our savings banks as 
there were in 1873, when silver was de- 
monetized, and that the deposits also have 
been multiplied by three. Here are the 
figures : 


1,810,597,023 
2,280,866,954 
2,884,"70.849 


cesses eee. 5,687,818 
5,875,456 


It appears, therefore, that in the eighteen 
years immediately following the begin- 
ning of that “ conspiracy against the hu- 
man race,” the number of depositors 
(chiefly the laboring people and produc- 
ers) in these banks was more than 
doubled and their deposited savings al- 
most doubled; and that in the last ten 
years there has been an increase of nearly 
40 per cent. in the number of depositors, 
with an addition of 56 per cent. to the 
amount thus safeguarded. These are 
highly interesting. figures, showing, as 
they do, that one-fourteenth of our peo- 
ple are depositors and that the sum stand- 
ing to their credit is more than $30 per 
head for the entire population. The de- 
posits in the savings banks of the State 
of New York have grown from $617,- 
000,000 in 1894 to $922,000,000 in July 
last. This gain of nearly 50 per cent. 
shows no fulfillment of the dire predic- 
tions of Mr. Bryan in 1896 that ruin 
would fall upon the laborer if the gold 
standard should be maintained. 

In other gold standard countries there 
has been a similar increase of deposited 
savings. Thus, in Great Britain the 
growth has been from less than $300,- 
900,000 in 1872 to nearly $900,000,000 at 


the present time, the increase since 1890 
having been more than 60 per cent. And 
in France, since the closing of the mints 
to the free coinage of silver in 1873, the 
deposits have increased from about $100,- 
000,000 to $825,000,000. The savings to 
the credit of depositors in the savings 
banks of Belgium were four times as 
great in 1898 as they were in 1880. In 
Russia the recent support of the gold 
standard has been accompanied by a not- 
able enlargement of savings deposits, and 
in Prussia the savings deposit offices were 
carrying more than $1,250,000,000 in 
1898, against a little more than one-third 
as much in 1873. The great sum in- 
trusted to our own savings banks is not 
idle; it is continually active in the devel- 
opment of industry. 

The savings of the American people, 
in a broader sense, are shown by the cen- 
sus, according to the statement of the 
Chief Statistician, Dr. Powers, to have 
been the enormous sum of $25,000,000,- 
000 since 1890. ‘That is to say, the value 
of all the property of the country is now 
about $90,000,000,000, against $65,037,- 
000,000 ten years ago. The addition is 
“a saving greater than all the people of 
the. Western Continent had been able to 
make from the discovery of Columbus to 
the breaking out of the Civil War,” and 
we are confident that half of it was accu- 
mulated in the last four years. 


os 


Financial Items. 


AsouT 400,000 tons of the 2,000,- 
000 tons of steel rails needed for 1901 in 
this country have been ordered at the 
pool price of $26. 


...-Coupons and_ dividends 
nounced : 

United States Leather Company (debenture 
coupons) due November Ist, payable National 
Park Bank. 

Bank of State of New York, 3 per cent., pay- 


able November roth. 
.... Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 
BANKS. 


Am, Exchange Natl.. 1924 | Pheenix Natl 
Natl Park 40916 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Farmers’ Loan & Trust .1143 | Produce Exchange Trust .180 
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The Reserve Alternative. 


Tue Kansas Workman, official organ 
of the A. O. U. W. in Kansas, has been 
receiving from some of the brethren sug- 
gestions about reserve. The purpose of 
reserve, it says, is to earn from invest- 
ment something to aid in meeting in- 
creasing demands from mortality. The 
usual way is to charge more than current 
cost during the earlier years and lay by 
the excess ; another way is to scale some- 
thing off the claims of the early-dying. 
But this brother suggests—at a probable 
tax of $18 per head for the first year— 
raising a sum equal to $500 “ for every 
brother wha becomes 60 years of age,” 
the interest to be applied,on assessments 
for those over 60 and the whole to go to 
the beneficiaries at death. The statement 
is not very clear, but the editor doubts 
whether such a tax would suffice and 
considers the assumed interest rate, six 
per cent., much too high. He adds that 
“we are not so much opposed to plans 
for reserve as we used to be, and no long- 
er jump upon such propositions with both 
feet as we did in the earlier history of 
the Order. Perhaps it may lead 
to a study of the application of the re- 
“ey principle which may become use- 

ul.” 

Of all advocates of the assessment plan 
it may be said that they are not so op- 
posed to reserve as they used to be. At 
first, they would have none of it. It was 
a wicked extortion, and had even been 
the cause of ruin to many companies; to 
abolish it altogether and come at once 
upon the alleged natural basis of pay-as- 
you-go was the essence of the whole pro- 
fessed reform. 

Hard experience has taught them 
somewhat. Year after year, the sub- 
ject of reserve came up in convention, 
was touched gingerly, with wry faces, 
and put by for a more convenient season. 
What they set out to do away with has 
gradually conquered them. 

As we have over and over said, the 
fundamental condition in life insurance 
is that the money be got in. The level 
premium commutes the increasing cost 
into one fixed rate and accumulates the 
excess ; this best suits human nature, and 
is therefore most “ natural,” yet the in- 
creasing charge will serve as well if you 
can make people submit to it, But get 
2708 


INSURANCE. 


the money in you must, 
amounts and at some times; that is a 
matter of detail—but it must come in 
somehow, or the insurance fails. It is 
hard for hopeful human nature, which 
dearly loves to get something without 
paying for it, to realize the truth; but 





in some 


there is no way of escape. The expected 
cheapness is only a delusion, as we have 
pointed out scores of times. There is no 
“cheapness” aboutlifeinsurance. It takes 
dollar for dollar, because no device of 
reason can ever oor less equal greater. 


WE recently published the minute 
adopted by the Finance Committee of 
the New York Life Insurance Company 
with reference to the late treasurer, Ed- 
ward N. Gibbs. In a circular to the 
agents and the friends of the company 
President John A. McCall says: 


“Mr. Gibbs’s work in this company was of 
such character that many knew him only as a 
financier—as the immediate trustee of the 
vast accumulations of the policy-holders of the 
New York Life Insurance Company. Few knew 
the real man. We, who were privileged to 
meet him daily, not only admired the qualities 
with which you were acquainted, but we found 
other traits in his character which commanded 
both our admiration and our affection. A 
man’s home is always a ‘silent witness of his 
true character; in its atmosphere is constantly 
expressed the story of what he does and where- 
in he fails. Judged by this standard Mr. Gibbs 
was a man of broad sympathies, refined judg- 
ments and deep affections. His hospitality 
was of that rare sort which awakens all the 
tenderest and purest impulses of the soul. He 
took those who were so fortunate as to be his 
guests into a world which was a reflex of him- 
self; where affection was supreme, where rare 
courtesy, sound art, good literature and unos- 
tentatious generosity were happily united. This 
was the true man. We mourn the officer 
whose judgments were sound and just; we 
mourn the friend whose qualities won our af- 
fections; but we take comfort from the in- 
spiration of a life that was full of achieve- 
ment—from the example of one who endured 
indescribable suffering with heroism, and who 
met death without a fear.” 


& 

....W. H. Baldwin, Jr., and W. H. 
McIntyre were last week elected direct- 
ors of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety. Mr. Baldwin is President of the 
Long Island Railroad Company. Mr. 
McIntyre has for over twenty years oc- 
cupied a confidential position with the so- 
ciety, and was for many years private sec- 
retary of the late Henry B. Hyde, Presi- 
dent and founder of the society. 









